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38, GLoucfistEtt Square, Hyde Pauk, 
November 4, 1S61. 



Ml LOBD, 

I had the honour to address to you a letter soon after the 



soon 
appeamnco of the Report of the Ro^al CommiRsioD, 



on the 



34tli April, 1861. 

Tliat letter was confined to those practical recomraendtttioiis LetUrof Apri 

1861, on Bepc 
of the Commissioners which affected the administration of aid of the BoyaJ 

from "the Purliameutary Gmnt." The period when the *^**"""*"**"' 
annual grant would come under the consideratiou of Par- 
liament vas not remote, and the direct bearing of those 
rooomnieudations on the financial arrangements to be then 
discilssed appeared to justify immediate comment. I had 
no doulit whatever that in doing this» I was loyally aiding 
the Committee of Council in disposing of impracticable 
suggestions. 

Other jiarts of that Report were left without commenl. 
Almost all the Managere of Training Colleges and Elementai'y 
Schools, in common with the most experienced Principals and 
Teachers, regretted that they were compelled to difler from 
the CommissionerB, both on questions of fact, and on principles 
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80 critical, that on them hinged the plan ivhich the Com- 
missioners proposed, 

Tho Committees of the Great Education Societies of tba 
Religious Conimunions had eonfideuce that nothing would be 
done by the Committco of Council on Education materially to 
derange, much less to snhvert, the system vrhich thoy had 
heeii encouraged by the Government to build up. On the 
11th of July the Vice-President confivmed this confidence 
" on moving the Education Estimate." when he said (p. 11.) — 
**If we have spent £4,800,000. iu educating the people, 
"private liberality has spent double that sum. Iu fact, the 
"opinion as to what system of Education is to prevail, will be 
" regulated by the opinion of those whose hands maintain it :" 
Also, when he prefaced his statement of " the outline of the 
" minute " with the " assurance that the Committee need not 
'* be afraid that we contemplate any coup d'Stnt :" (p. 25.) 
And again, when he said^ — "We think it would be rash and 
'*impntdent to sweep nwoy a niachinery which has been con- 
" structed with great labour, care, and dexterity,— which, 
"although it may bo comjilicated aud dilBcuU to work, ha8 
" answered many of the purposes for which it was designed. — 
" in order to substitute the new and untried plan of trusting 
" merely to the results of examination." (p. 37.) 

Those who bore in mind the fierce conflicts which had 
defeated every attempt to found National Education on any 
other basis, and had observed that the churches and congre- 
gations had been at length weaned from a jealousy of the 
interference of the State, rejoiced in the prospect of the 
maintenance of this harmony. Gradually the limits of tho 
authority of the several boards of education, the managers of 
schools, the inspectors, the teachers, and the Commitlee of 
Council on Education had been defined. 

The several Education societies contributed invaluable scr' 
vices, and two-thirds of the permanent outlay in fuundinjj, 
schools, as well as of the annual expense of supporting them. 
The Committee of Council appeared to think that tlicy hod 




gOTemment, in stimulating, 

by sach an outlay, the production of so large an income — and 

the good management of schools. The money paid by Tarlia- '^^^ anoiial oat 

meut rose to £750,000., bnt represented an annual outlay of eJucaiioa of jp 

more than two millions of money, the rest of which was pu^l^s^ed bA « 

•^ coat to th« Stal 

derived from private and local sources. of .£750,000. 

The " Reviaetl Code" has been so interpreted by the niana- Munogcrs and 
gers and teachers of schools as to produce a conviction that it Schools tbiok \ 
would destroy the existing system. I think it right faithfully " ^^^^^ ^^. 
to record then- impressions. They say that the Code at once existing Bystan 
abrogates the principles on which the Parliamentary grant has Grounds of 
hitherto been adraiuiatered ; for it condemns the method of 
examining results in the education of the pupil teachers. 
Queen's scholars, and students in training colleges, pursued 
in the present mode of the inspection of tlie teachers' work in 
their schools, as well as the tests hitherto applied to the pro- 
ficiency of the children. It aboii-shes the plan of paying for 
the efficiency of the machinery in the schools, subject to satis- 
faction with the state of the instruction. It releases the 
teacher from all direct obligation to the State, and at the 
same time renders his income ranch more uncertain and 
insecure. It cuts oif about two-fiftha of the annua) gmuts of Injurious 
elementary schools. The abruptness of this change shakes Schools 
the confidence of tlie managers of 7,500 inspected schools in .JJjJ^®"* 
the Committee of Conncil on Education, for it requires them Qae«D*H Sufaoli 
in one year to raise £173,0011. in addition to their pi^s«iit ^'1 x^Ters" 
resources, or to cut down to the extent, in which they fail to 
do tlu8, the machinery of their schools. 

Contrary to the recommendations of tho Royal Commis- 
flioners, it lops off one-fourth of the income of the training 
colleges. Their Principals declare that it further discoumges 
them by making it certain that they will be supplied by quite 
an inferior class of Queen's scholars — for the Code, contrary 
to all experience as to their snlTiciency, apporeutly reduces the 
average stipend* and the time for the instruction of pupil 

• Revised Code, Clause 47 (fi). 



teachers one-third. It proposes to mix tfaem witH evening 
scholars — for the mo&t pfirt rougli youths learuiug only ih» 
humlileijt (^lerut^nts, when the instruction of the pupit teocbeCB 
would be rendered almost if not quiti» impracticable. It 
renders their prospects less encouraging, by throwing the 
teacher's support wholly ou the managers, at a time when one- 
third of the mftnftgcr's school-incotne is made extremely uncer- 
tain, and on the average reduced two-iiftha. It renders the 
literary certitieate purely honorary, and thua removes the chief 
motive for remaining two years in the tnuniag collegea. 
Under these circumstances one half the training colleges would 
be closed, though built with direct encouragement from the 
Government not exceeding one-third their coat, at a large 
expense to tlieir founders. 
DeclarAtioo of The effect of these changes would, in the opinion of the 

•onucclod with all oAicial representatives " of the National aud Church of Eng- 

the Great "land Education Societies; the British and Fopeign, and 

Education •* 

Societiea, Ac. " Home aud (Jolonial ISchool Societies ; the Wesleyan Educa- 

" tion Committee ; and of the Principals of the MetropoUtan 

"Training Colleges, asaembled on the 10th of October," be, 

" to introduce into elemeulaiy schoolit a. loi&er class of Uacher»t 

" and to degrade the instruction in the schools." 
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I trust your Lordship will penult me to submit to the Com- 
mittee of Council the reasons why tlie promoters of schools are 
of opinion that this Revised Codu is impracticable, without 
pulverizing the existing system — and destroying the connection 
of the Govcnimijnt with elementary education. 

The btooqAs on The vindication of the Kevised Code w bmed^ on the dtmal 
wliirli the , , . . , ^ n ■ i ■ • 

'*BB\iHed Code'" is that tM exisUmj system secures adequate results. Hj implicauon 

TOitiicated by its ^^ attributes this alleged failure tu a Misdirection of effort. 
The teachers are too highly inatructed, — they are above their 
work, — their daily instruction as apprentices and their resi- 
dence in college must be shortened, — thcii' education must be 
lowered to the level &f their work, — tliat level is the teaching 
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ling, writing, and arithmetic to scholars early absorbed 
by labour in ngriculturo or mauufoctures. This work ought 
to be done before eloTCu. No working man's obi!d need be 
paid for after ihat age. The teachers have been raiscbievously 
pampered and proteotod. " Hitherto," says the Vica-Preaident, 
*' we have been living under a system of bounties and pro. 
" tection ; now we prefer to have a little free trade." (p. 31.) 
The teachers must, like com and cotton, be subject to the 
law of supply and demand. They and the managers must 
make the best bargains they can. The school managers must 
bo paid only for work done. It is quite easy to test the work 
their teachers do, by examining every scholar in those 
elements which alone are the care of tho State. If a fair 
proportion of the scholars learn to read, write, and cipher 
before they are eleven years old, notliing else is wanted. But 
to accuniplish this, — whatever has been the age at which a child 
first entered school, — whatever his home training, capacity, 
or the comparative regularity of his school attendance, — any 
school which takes charge of him must either do so without 
State aid, or must by some art lift him up to a fixed standard 
of attainment, to be required between tlie ages, respectively, of 
3 to 7, — 7 and 9. — 9 and 11, and U upwards. If ho know 
more and can do more than is reqtiired at his age by this 
standard, he must be examined among those who are less 
proficient than himself. 

The remedy devised in the Code for the defects of tho 
existing system may be thui^ defined : — 

Tlifl most Civrtain way hi tthich to secur* the onhj results Formi 

which are the legitimate concern of tka State in el^iffntary ^Q^^^^^f^J,^\f^ 

schools, is to examine each scholar in reading, vfriting, and P"""P^^ ***^ *hi 

... Capiiatjon '^— 
arithmetic, and pay the managers a certain sum per head for which, in 

each school aUend*ince of every schottir who can pass "^TfY-^fu^i 

eseamination in each of these three elements, according to a present Annua 

standard of attainment to be refpdred of fixed periods of age^ 

and other conditions set forth in the Code. 
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As respects the foregoiug vindication of the Code, as &K.J 
it is grounded on the alleged inadequacy of the results obtatnoi 
uudor the existing system, the promoters of educaiiou maintain 
that they have, under all the dJiRculties -vrith which they have 
had to struggle, produced so large an amount of the only results 
which were utUinable in the time during which they have hocn 
at wurk, that they base ths vindication of the o:uBting system 
on those results. 

Ths Itoyal Commissioners, however, cast a shadow of doubt 
on the public satisiuction with the progress of elementary 
edncation, by giving great prominence in this respect to the 
alleged fiiilure of u lai-ge part of the scholars to read, write, 
and cipher. Archdeacon Sinclair, the Treasurer of the 
National Society, replies that "in respect to National Schools 
"in particular, it appears from the reports of the Queen's 
" Inspectors for the year 1860-61, that of schools under certi- 
"ficated teachers, the per oeutage reported to have been 
"instructed * excdleutly,' 'well,' or 'fairly,' was, in reading. 
*'8C-2; in writing, 87-0; and in arithmetic, 80." The 
British and Foreign and Wesleyan Education Committee reply 
in hke manner. 

I throw into a note the results reported by the Inspectors of 
Schools, as recorded by the Committee of Council for 1860-01, 
and extmcta from the Inspeclors' reports, for which I am 
indebted to Mr. J. Laugtou. * 

■ Opening her .M^ec^'s Inspectors' reports for 1600-61, ve find in 
table No. 2, page 7, the foUowing "results of inspeclion: "^7^91 
schooU wera viaited between Ifit September, 18Dt^, and 31&1 August, 
1860. 

In 7,508 scbools Reading is the subject of q report, and in 6,Q7D of 
these, or ahout 80 per cent., it is tangbt escellcuUy, well, or fairly; in 
313 sobools, orlfKs tfaan 11 per oetit., It in taught moderately; and in 
16 schools, or about \ per cent, it ia taught imperfectly or badly. 

In 7,480 pchnolti Writing is the snLject of a report ; and in 13,7^3 of 
theee, or nearly ^Jl per oent., it is taught excellently, veil, or fairly; in 
690 schoolB, or a Itttlo mora than i> per ceot., it is toiight moderately; 
and in 11 Bohook, or not one-fiftb per cent^ it is taught xmpcrfecUy or 
badly. 



The Committees of the great Educational societies would Kep^y of th^ 
not, however, be content to leave tUe question on this issue. Societies. 
They would aav — 

1. That the obstacles to the production of the results con- Obstacles i 
templated iu the Report of tho Comnus^iouers iu teaching inaflrmountfti 

hitherto. 

In 7,41^9 achools Arithmetic is liie subject of a report; and in 6,39S 
oftbese, or mure Ihun 83j percent, it is taught excellently, veil, or 
fUrlj; ia 1,115 soho Js, or tiearly Ifl per ceot, it iatRUghtniodernlely; 
and in 100 schools, or nut ^uite li per cent., it is taught imperfectly or 
badly. 

Thu^, we see» that out of every 100 schuols receinng GoTemmeat 
aid, only one of them deserve, bloiiio for taaohirig readiug imperfectly ; 
out of uvoiy QUO schi>oU only oau deiten'es censure for leuching writing 
imperfuoUy ; and out of every *JO0 schools only three d<^arvo blame for 
teaohing ariihmetie imperfectly. 

There is surely no proof hero of negleot uf duty, or of failing to 
teach the lower branches uf elciueutary tducation. 

But what say her Majesty'ti Inspecton* on these mHttert^ in llieir 
roports for IB^O-til f 

Mr, FossELL, p. 19. — " Arithmetic is fairly tauyht, and the average 
proficiency of the children in this subject, and their intelligent appre- 
hension of ity principles, ar? by no moans uuiiatisfactory." 

Mr. Bklluhs, p. 2(1. — " With regard to the certificated teacher, 1 am 
glad to report a general oiHoiency and a right discharge of duty.'' 

Mr. Wateins, p. 40. — " There is, as was tlie oatte lost year, good 
aason to he aatisfted iriLb the progross of Bchool ctitldreu in the 
'ubjecla of their instmolion, and es(ierittl]y in llie elementary- and 
mor<> iniporlunt, subjects." And again, in p. 41. — '* There is no greater 
mistake Lban to assert Liiat certified sohoulmistressea are either unwill- 
ing or unuhle tu teach needlework, or that thoy lead their Kchotarn to 
undenalue it as a necesBary part of a woman's duty.*' 

Mr. RtiTcuEr.r^ p. 61. — ^"T am happy to be able to r«pon in roost 
ach'wU a great improvement, and that now generally in all Hchools 

Qder inspection, a sound and real education in given to the scholars." 

Mr. BR0OICPIEI.D, p. Hi, speaking of girls* schools sa^'s, — "The 

moral rectitude by which they are oharacteri-sedt gives eridenee of their 

I lieing placed tinder an hobitaal influence inculciilahly more important 

ban any intellectual (jualiti cations, and entitles oar schoolmistresses Ut 

I proQounoed one of the moat praiseworthy and valuable elagses of tho 
lioonuniuuty.'' 



reading, writing, ond ciphering well, to three-fiiths of tt© 
soholars, have been hitherto in surmount able. 

Mr. KenheoTt p. 95. — ** Ax regards the charaetfir and qaali£cations 
of teBchets, there is, an tho trholc, I find, groat reason to bo satisAedL 
i'Vom vbat v& Rce, and vbat vo leai-n f^m school manegent, they are 
in most caBCs Iboth equal t^i their duties anJ fiutbful in the iliKcharge of 
thetQ." Again, p. DO.— "Itbink I seea decided tendency evergoingonto 
stick to whftt may perhaps be culled necessary subjects.'' " By neoeKsazy 
subjects, I meftQ reading, writing, spelling:, religions knovledgo, and 
aritlimoUo ; and, in ^rli;' scbools, neodlework. 1'. ti7. — " On the wholoi 
my impression is that reading, writing, spelling (dictation), and aritb- 
metic are more saccesiifully taught than they wsrs some years ago." 

Mr. SxEWA&T, p. 121. — "The Pai-litiroaiitary grant has been applied 
according to its intention, and done its work well." It baa "placed within 
reach of tho working population what never could ha%e been sapplied 
without it — ft Round, although plain, education for their children." " I do 
not refer bo the extent or variety of their studief^, but to their know- 
ledge of a few elementflry subjects — to the honesty with which their 
work in done, and to that Indgseribablu iullueuoo on the general 
oharacler which evtiry earnest teai-her exartb for good." 

Mr. MoNcitKiFF, p. 130. — " My general impression is, that our trained 
teachers, a5 a body, are doing sound work, which needii uct fear the 
closest oxaminaiiou." 

Dr. MoBCLL, p. IM, 155. — *' Had bcIiooIr, with imperreot apparatus 
and miHorable disoipUne, have vrholbj disappeared (torn the schedules." 
"The regular rise which han been already experienced in" the standard 
of intelligence *' during the last ten yeara encourages the hope that the 
teniUocy will still ho to go higher and higher for the futuro." 

Mr. BowsTEAD, p. 103. — "Penmanship is the subject which is best 
taught." **I was enabled to report it as being either excellent, or good, 
or at least, fair, in Vit out of UO juvenile schools, in which it waa 
itpedfiUy noticed. Beading stands second in the list of subjects taught, 
being at least fair in }v!4 out of HO schools; but I cannot affirm that 
there is much really excellent reading in tho schools which 1 Tisit. 
Arithmctio ranks third, and is fairly taught in 1.'31 out of HO Jichoola. 
Thus the tliTce indispensable elemeuts of education— reading, writing, 
and anthmotic, evidently receiro, as they ought to do, the largest share 
of attention, and are moat suoeesGfally iDCulcated." 

Mr. Au»xMON, p. 17U.— *• The general review of the schools visited 
during the past year shows a satisfactory result as regards elemental? 
inslracUoD. Out of 170 schools, the readiog in 171, and the irzitiag 
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3. That satisfactory rdBulti Uavo been obtained — 

(a) In building and fouuiiiiig schools. 

(h) In getting rid of brutish incapacity to learn, gross 
habits, hcatbenism, and barbarism in their scholars, 
notwithslandiug frequent migration, ejctretne irregu- 
larity of attendance at school, and the rareness of 
auxiUery home training. 

{c) In teaching the elements, and giving geneml intel- 
ligence. 

{d) lu iraitiiug tlie existing machinery of 23.000 pupil 
tcachei-s, assistant and certificated teachers. 

(tf) In accomplishing all these resnlts, while they hate 
satislieil the fefling and convictioiia of tile Church 
and other communities. 

(/) In the moral and religious lufluenceB exercised by 

thi' Jichnols as one of the most powerful ageiiciee 

of civilisation ; tho value of which receives a signal 

rec(^ilion from the Coounissioiiers. 

74ow, on these results the Royal Commission has given a 

favourable report,* with the exception already stated. 

IB 172, is reported as either good or ftur ; in a great miyonty af casee 
latter. Tn I&O the arithineUo vbs good, or Ikir; while in 17 it ms 
daddedly defaetive." 

Mr. Biioui£, p. Iti4.— ^'Tbfl tMahei-a^ lut a body, in my district, 
display gr^at aptitude and ability ; and, cooftiilering the^ common 
dronmstances agaiuBt vliioh they all content),'' " their patience, energy, 
and constant asadnoos bibour, dcflerve no olight pnuse.* P. Iflft.^— 
** Writing is generally good and practical ; in some sohools axcQUeot. 
Dictation is workAtl in almoHt all flRbi>nls genftrallj/ veil ; bnt, wbatow 
its oUier valae, tlfxts oot fUwu.TB promote good simlliDg." 

Tboa wc> fiud that tbe t«ach(>r8 of our public Kchools sra not toA 
highly educat4<d lo stoop to mora eleiuentar>- instruction, but that Ihoy 
an xealonsly and earnestly labouring in their vocation, and " ure doing 
sound work, wbi<!h neodn not fuar the closest ex ami nation.** — 1 aa. Sir, 
TDur obedient servant, J. Lasoton. 

* Seotiok 4. — Moau. InnAmvot op tsjc Ivspectcs Scbools. 

" Tbe monl ofTeot produced by tbe Hcboola la vum imp^-rtont than 
tbe inalniction given in tbmn, alUiuugh not so tpprcciabls. Tbe 
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The first of the two preceding pleas of the promoters of 
schools may be demonstrated upon the elements collected by 

Btandards by which it ean be measorod iro less dofUiitc. We believe 
it la be very grent, and we should be afttunisbed if it were not so. We 
have Keen t1iat iha jn&nagort of tJie puItUi! snhoolii are almost, all of 
thom mi3u whom strong religious coDvictioDK and feelings have im- 
pelled to fuiuid and to tnuntain schools at a oonsideroble, sometimes a 
very great expenditure of trouble and money. We have seen that the 
pupil toaclicrs ainl noasterB IiHve generally been selected for their moral 
as well as tlitir intellectual character, and have received on education 
mom ruligioa» than aoy other thai is (nvea io Eugland. Among the 
lughtir clasiies in society the teacher is not socially superior to his 
pupils, often ho ia their inferior; ofion the difference in cultivaliau and 
reftneraeat betwcon the school and home is unfavourable to tbe school. 
But among tbe labouring classes the tetiehor is almost the only edu- 
cated man with whom they daily come in contact. The school, when 
comimred to the home, is a modol of neatness aud order." * 

"We might osRumer therefore, even if we did not know it to bo so, 
that the religions and tborcfoi^ the moral ittHuoncc of tbe public 
flohools over the children mui^t he very great, and we have also much 
evidence in support of that apiuion." 

" One of the tests of the moral iofluence of the school Js its discipline. 
The best teaching will produoe littla good effect if this be defeetive." — 
(p. SieO, vol. i. Ecport of Royal Commission.) 

** We have strong testimony to the raarked saporiority of inapeeied 
over uninspeoteil schools, and to the stimulus which inHpectiou sup- 
plies, i^nbJBCt to tlie remark tlml the Inspactnrs often load the teaehers 
to dwell on matters of niemorj- rather tlian of reasoning, and rather on 
delailH than on geueral principles, or on gsneral results; and also 
subject to the further remark an to the inconvenience of diHerences in 
the standards adopted by diflerent Inspectors." — (p. 273. ibid.) 

" The reliKious anl moral influence of the public schools appears to 
be very greai, tu be greater than even Ibclr intellectual intluence. A 
set uf good schools civilises a whole neighbourhood. The most im- 
portant function of the achooLi is that which they best perfonn."^ — 
(p. 273. ibid.) 

<* Even as to mere literary instruction, it would be a mistake to 
suppose that the exisiling system has failed because it has hitherto 
educated successfully onlv one fourth of tbe pupils. The effort has 
been directed towards establishing a good type of education ; towards 
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the Koyal Commissiou in support of their plan, of making a 
oonsiilerflble part of the annual gi'ants to schools dependent 
on tlie number of scholars who could pass au examiuaUoii in 
readiug, writing, and ciphering. 

The Commis&ioners state their own proposition (p. 174.) in 
the following words:— "Even under the present condition of 
" school age and attendance, it would be pobsible for at least 
*' tbree-Iifllis of the children on the books of the schools, the 
" 03-7 per cent, who attend 100 days and upwards, to learn to 
" read and write without conacioua difficulty, and to perform 
" such arithmetical operations as occur in the ordinary busi- 
" ness of life. This knowledge they might receive while 
'* under tlie influence of wholesome moral and religious dis- 
" cipline, and they might add to it an acquaintance with the 
" leadiug piinciples of rehgion, and the rules of conduct which 
" flow from them." 

The hindrances under the heads of school age and attcudauco 
are erroneously estimated in this formula. 

National education does not depend simply on the school- 
training of one generation. The first generation of children 
in school inherit some physical incapacity to learn. Their 
instruction is hindered by the late ago at which they enter, 
the extreme irr^alarity with which they are sent to school, 
and the early age at which they are withdrawn. They have 
no help at home from semi-barbarous parents : but on the 
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tho quality of the teaching more than to the tinmber of the taught. In 
this point it has succeeded. In good schools tho senior classes have 
turned out scholars re4i|y well taught; the pnpil-teaubers hare been 
brought up in them, and even where the dcftnito results In the junior 
classes might appear small in an examtiuitioD, they have probably 
affected the vbole school morally and intelleotuiilly. Vfa Uiink, 
hoTover, that the time is come when a farther attempt should be 
made to influeDce the instruction of the largo body of iul'^riar si:bools 
and of inferior pnplLs who have hitherto been little affected. We 
propose tfl effect this "by otTeriDg distinct induecmenta to the masters in 
all Bohoolf), to bring up their individual scholars, junior as well as 
seniorr to a certain mark."— (p. 274, ibid.) 
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cnntrary, much hindrance from bad example, mAe household 
mftiiflgemcnt, caprieions and often harsh treatment, and th* 
incapacity of the parents to understand the value of sehotd 
training. Tlie influence of the school is not folly felt, ©ren ra 
the humblest technical acquirements of the children, until tho 
parents have been themselves trained and instructed in day 
and evening schools, and civilised by other influences. 

The CommrssionerB have overlooked the condition of the M 
people immediately before the constitution of the Committee 
of Council on Education. lu the pauperised counties they 
were in a state resembling helotry. The lahourers were bound 
to tlicir parish by a strict law of settlement. They were 
lai^ely dependent on the poor-rate. There were few or no 
schools. The population was ignorant and demoralised ; it ■ 
hftd the craft of the pauper, or of the pensioner on parochial 
doles, — of the poacher and the squatter on the common, bat ^ 
not the manly bearing of the independent labourer. Wagesfl 
varied from 7a., in Dorsetshire and some parts of Suffolk, to 
10s. pel" weeli iii other counties. The income of an agri- 
cultural labourer's family on the average was £90. to £.S0. p&e 
annum, including harvest work and the eamings of children. 

The manufacturing and mining districts had been peopled 
in fifty years with a vast population gathered from these 
pauper counties, — from wolds, moors, fens, and from the wild, 
desolate hills and glens of the border and of Wales. The 
villages and even the towns were rude, irregular, to a great 
extent unsowered, and impaved, — without proper water supply 
or police, Entire districts wore without church or school, and 
religious teaching was supplied by voluntaiy agencies, while 
education was given almost solely in scattered Sunday-schools, 

The last twenty-five years has witnessed a great municipal 
and religious revolution : — the last fifteen years a still greater 
change in education. When schools were planted twenty 
years ago in towns, villages, and rural parishes, almost the 
only teachers were either untrained men, who from some defect 
of body or health had been driven from the rougher struggles 
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of life or muscular toil, or were self-taught Sunday-school 
teachers, trainod for three or six months in some central 
model BchooL 

They had to struggle, aided only by mauitors under thirteen 
years of age, with the untamed ibrutishncsB of the wild or 
pauperised immigi-ant population, — with the semi-barbarism of 
children from coarse sensual homes, — mth the utter want of 
consciousness in the population that humble learning could 
do their cliildren any good, — with the then extravagant and 
harsh claims of an unorganised system of manufacturing and 
mining labour, — with the abseuoo of previous training in the 
home or in&nt school, — with the late age at which children 
irith no school habits, savage, ignorant, incapable, wayward, 
or wild, came under their care, — with irregularity of attend- 
ance, — short school attendance in each year, and brief school 
time altogether,' — constant migration of families, — and over- 
whelming ill-paid duties. 

To grapple with these evils, the Goyemment resolved to GoremniBntJ 
create a new machinery of publle education. This new trained ^ new machiDei 
machiuery of apprenticed pupil-toachcrs, assistant and certi- °^ ^^^ 
Seated teachers, has come into existence chietly siucu 1347. 
The number in each year since that date has been as follows 
(p. 638, vol. i. Report of Royal Commission) :— 
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fcturity of Tkis corps of teachers has been like the raw recruits of an 

ioklSicbwa. ^^^ suddenly raised — brought into the lielJ in successive 
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battalions, on the verge of an imraaturc manhood, and placed, 
as soon as drilled, iu the front of difficultii^y and dangers. 
They have had to take up everywhere the work of the untrained 
masters. They have been the pioneers of civilisation. Four- 
teen years have barely elapsed since their first companies took 
np their position, and their ranks are still full of the last 
batches of raw recruits. The schools hitherto founded liavo 
met the wants of barely one-hali' of the population. Every 
year has been adding to the experience of the inspectors of 
schools, and of managers and teachers, fiut schools are not 
universal, and are not yet thoroughly eflicient. 

The teachers have had to contend with all the obstacles 
which defeated their untrained predecessors. If some of these 
hindrances be examined in detail, it will become apparent that 
the proposition of the Commission ers, that it is I'casonable, 
under all these circumstances, to expect that three-fifths of the 
scholars should now have the attainments required by Lhem, 

is a fallacy, founded on a neglect of these considerations. 1 Typical class 
, , . .,..-. unavilizsd So» 

have thrown into a note* a more mmute descnption of certain lan desaribed ii 

note, 
* The manafaotaring distritits of Lanciisbire and Yorkshire have been 
fed by a coDStant immigration from the wolds of Korth Vorbshtre and 
the border, and from the moors of Cumberland, Wostmorelaad, Derby- 
shire, tbe Pennine Chain, and Wales. A family enters a inannfacturing 
village ; Ui(} chiltlren are at various &chai>l a^'es, from seven lo eleven. 
They probably have never lived bub in a hovel; have never been in the 
street of a village or tovn ; are unacquainted with comraon usa^^es of 
Boual life ; pcrbapR, never saw a book ; ore bevvildercd by the rapid 
motion of crowda ; conftiBed in an assumblage of scliolart. Tbey have 
to be taught to stand upright, — to walk without a Rloaching ^ait, — to 
ait without cronohing like a aheep dog. They have to Icaru acme 
decency in Uieir skin, luur, and dresH. They are commonly either 
«oired and sulleii, or wild, fierce, and obstinata. In the street tliey ore 
oflen in a tumult of rude agitation. In tlie Kchool they nre prohnUy 
elasaed wiili scholBrs some years yonnger than bliemselvea. They have 
no habits of attenlion, and aro dtatracted by the babel of Aounds ahont 
them. The rlfort of abHtjaction required to connect a snond with a 
Jetcer ia at first impoaaible to ibem. Their parents are almost equally 
bruijsh. Th^ have lived solitary lives in some nild region, wbere the 
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typical clftsscs of unciviliBed scholara whom the teachers bara 
had to train. 

husband hns been a shepherd, or bind, or qaariTtnan, or miner, or tnrf 
ontter, or has won a precariou* liveliliood as a carrier, driver of loaded 
lime ponies, or poacher. The pressing irants of a growing family hsTO 
indneQd them to accept the otfer o1' Rome agent from a mill. From 
perfional experience of mauy yeATS, I know that such ohiUlrea aa tbea* 
form a large portion of tbo scholars which Uie scliooU of the cottoD 
and woollen iliHtricLs have to civiHso and Christianise. A large part of 
that better work ha'i often been aocompUshed, and the benumbed brain 
has Le^n awakenod from \t& torpidity, and fitted for the reception of 
knowledge which lliere has not been time to give. The half-time 
ayatera in factories, and the rale that no child nndcr ^ght ahAH be 
employed In them, have benn in operation Uttlo more than tweiit(f 
year». Bei'ore th i s time the factory children of settled families wen 
as brutish as they btill are in. mining dibtricUt. The cluldrea employed 
in bleach and print works have had only a limited and almost worth- 
less protection from too early and excessive labour. 

A different kind of brutlshness is shewn by a large class of scholars 
in the most deg^ratied parts of great cities. A London child, living in a 
street of brothels and tliicveK' dens, with parents leading abandoned 
lives, spends his day in the kennel araong shai^i-wiited, restless little 
crsatOFOs like himself. Heii; bis own mostf^r. His powurs of obRenratioD 
are singularly aonte; his powers of decision rapid j bis will energetic. 
He i? known as the " Arab of the streei." He learns a great deal of eviL 
Perhaps, he is an accorapli^hed thief or beggar, or picku. up ii precariotis 
living by hoLliog borsea, sweeping a crosaiug, or costermongering. Suoh 
children have of late years been netted in shoals, — got into schools, — 
Kave been won, tamed, and, in aume degree, taught. Bvt it it not a 
miMchievous faUacy to m}/ tliat the work done is to he measured h\) the 
pToficiency of tuch ehil4retiin rtailijig, \pHti?ig, and arithmetic f AS 
that has bcon done bus been against wind and tide. At borne — miser?* 
drtrnkeoness, suUoa deepur, or the irritubUity of a dissolute hfe, drive 
the child into the street. Bad example at home londti its oorniption 
to the faa1nes6 of the street of etown, and hiding holes. Are ticenUf 
scattered weefUt even i/repeated in three titeeetsive yean, enough to get 
rid of the wild, untamed barbaritm 0/ atch children, and to graft on 
ihU civilUation that ainount 0/ hnovfUdge of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic which the CommisiioncTs $ay is so eaay f 

\i\i».t has to be done in the ca^e of the children who hare hitherto 
worked, without protection uud without instraolioo, in mines? From 
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lAU tbcse classes of cliildreu tend, if tho school coniain any The iojarioii 

ilher more fortunate fictiolars, to Jrag down thftir instruction, children of aa 

They iutroduoo olcmenta of disorder. They ovcitax the j'"™^*'''"*' ^«^ 
•t •> barbarous pops 

energieH of the teachers in Btriving to lift them Bomewbat Ution on iwhoo 
nearer to a level of intelligenoo and decency. I have had 
experience during nearly twenty years of large schools, through 
which, until lately, has floated a constant supply of an immi- 
graul beoii-uavugt! population, bred on. the moors of thu Feuuiue 
Chaiu. While this imnngrotion of an uncivilised trausient 
population coniinued, and the teachers had also the additional 
burthen of tho half-time factory fiystem, a staff of most skilful 
trained teachers, working witli exemplary industry, failed to 

eight years of age they hare sat eig-ht hours daily in the black darkness, 
with their feet in the mud or running water, and the dripping roof of 
the mine overhead — opening and shutting the Tcntilating doorK— or 
lis thej grew older drat';^^,' the corves or waggons 7 

Take Mr. Korris's acconut of tho life of a potter's child, np to the 
age of apprenticeship (p. 1B4, Commisidonere' Report) : — " At eighteen 
months or two years old he is sent to one of the dames who gain ft 
liTolihood by taking care of young children whose moilu-rs arc- at the 
factor)'. There, from seven in the morning to eight or nine at night, 
he is slowed away iu a small room, without exercise or change of air, 
prediRpo»ing the conntitulion to consumption, which Is a common 
malady in the potterj' towna. Thia conttouetf, on an aveirage, for four 
years. He is then, at five and a half or six years old, sent perhaps to 
the National School, where he stays one or two. or at most three years ; 
but during Iha latter part of the time he \n ame to be kept away very 
much, to act as on oceasionol substitutB for Bomi> otlier boy who Ih nt 
work. At eiglit or nine (* earlier if hin parents are drunken or impro- 
Tidcnt, often at itix or scv^u ') he bcgiuB to work regularly for a jour- 
neyman potter, turning his jigger (the [Kttt^r'a wheel, to which stecm 
seems never to have been applied), and earning from Is. to 2s. a week. 
In a year or two a quiLk boy will begin ' handling' (maldng bnndleft 
for caps, ic.) or ' flgunng,' and eflm fh)m Us. to 4s. But by tliis time 
n Breit oh&nge has come over him.^bc ban been kept at work tweh'e 
or thirteen boon each day, and so, even if disposed to tiOuUnae his 
sobool atadies, has little time to do ko; conseqaently be now reads 
badly, and writes worse ; and. io short, nearly all he uctjuired al ^uhool 
ia forgotten," 
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produce any results in the schools wbich would bear the appli- 
cation of the Commissioners' teftt. Yet the cost of these 
schools, suice 18-14, hns seldom leeii below SOs. per scholar. 
Of late years the &nrrounding population has become settled, 
and consists of families selected from the immigrant mass for 
their belter rjnalities. The schools have begun to triumph 
over these formidable difficulties: but for reasons (which will | 
be explained at length hereafter) the scheme of the capitation < 
grant contained in the Code would still bo unjust, and wouWl'^ 
disorganise the machinery of these schools. 

These are some of the facts overlooked by the Commis- 
sioners, which. prove that it is not nasonable to expect that, 
ntider the prcserit conditions of school age and attendance, it i 
would he possible for at hast three-fifths oj (I»e children on C&Afl 
boohs in these schools — the 63*7 per cent, who attend 100 daj» 
and upwarile — to attain the standard contained in the Jomnxda- n 
prfviously quoted from tliexr Ueport. ■ 

The promoters of schools say, in reply, that the merely 
technical and mechanical remltjs follow a large part of tke^ 
moral and religious training, and nevir precede tltem^ 

They have satisfied the Commissioners with the moral ac 
religious training of their scholars. Tliey have, as sfaewn lyi| 
the reports of the inspectors already quoted, obtained nlreadj 
DO little success in these teclmical elements. TJiat is the 
first step towards complete success. They are certain that^_ 
the present teachers and their pupil teachers would soon — ifl 
out of the degree of civilisaiiou which the schools hara 
created — evolve better results in all the elements of a sound* , 
English education, than have been attained in those parts ofj 
Scotland which have bad parochial schools and a settled' 
population since the Keformalion. 

But the promotcra of schools entertain a just apprehension, 
that the neceBsities of many schools would compel the mana-t 
gcrs to refuse to admit children who presented themselves 
with a standard of acquirements so much below that required 
in the Code, as to give no hope that they could, however skil- 
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fiiUy taught, pass tho examination; to turn out dull' scholarB, 
sluggnnls. and trtiants, though the fault might be in the want 
of local civilisation and home training. School maui^ora The Rerl^l 
emphnticaUy say tliat the Revised Code overlooks the value tr^uing as j 
of all this indispensable preliminary moral and intellectual °^ ^^^ """"'^ * 
training. It treais it at no part of the work done. It 
discourages it l>ecause it cannot test if, and therefore excludes 
it from all aid. Moreover, tho clergy and rt^ligious com- 
munions regard ^ith alarm the scheme Trhich bases the whole 
of the annual grants on a technical examination in tho purely 
secular elements of knowledge;, to tho entire exclusion of all 
the rc&uUa of moral and intelleotual discipJino, and religjoua 
training and instruction. 

That part of the negative pfoposition on which the Revised 
Code is huiit, which implies a misdirettion of effort, will be 
replied to in detail in other parts of thig paper. It will be 
more convenient, in the first instance, to ejcaynine the scfietne Schemflin 
in th» Heviied Code btj uhich it m premmetf that tlu work dime ^^ presumed 

w elementary aekoole is tested, as re&peots the three htcett ^^"^ "* readi^ 

whtuig) and 
elements ; and the whole iinnual grants arc in future proposed cipliering is 

to be transferred from their present basis to a capitation grant, ^^^.- *^ ^ 

determined by this new and untried test. 

The note at the foot of this page contains those clauses of Thc»e claosei 

the Revised Code which relate to the examination, fay the jn note. 

results of which the amount of this capitation grant is to be 

awarded.* 



" Annual nrrantB oonditional upon the nnmber and Profioiency of 
tho Sebotors, the Number and Quftliti cations of Itio Teachers, 
and tho Htitto of tho Schools. 

38. Schools may meet three times daily ; via., in the morning, afUr- 
Doon, and e^'entng. 

30. Schools whieh do not me«t mere than onM duly cannot recdve 
grtntB. 

40. The managers of schools may claim per suholor Id. for every 
attendance, after tho first 100, at tljo morning or afternoon meodngR, 
and alter the first 19 at the evening mccliogs, of their sohool, within 
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iticabib'tv of I propose, first, to examine the practicability of making the 
. of annual whole of the annual grants, or any largo part of them, depen- 

Its on this deuL on the ooudidous of this 6oheme. 

■• 

the year defined by Article 17." Attendances under Half-time Acta 
may be molupliod bj' two to make up tho prclimioBiy nnmber. One- 
tbird pari of tbe sum thus clairauble is forfeited if the ficbolar fails to 
satisfy tbe iDspector in reading, one-third if in writing, and one-third 
if in arithmetic reapectively, according to Article 44. 
41. Ko claim may ho made on account of — 

(aj^y scholar, except in group IV., who has given less than 
1(J tuoming or adcrnoon attendances, or H evening attend- 
ances, vithiD the SI daya preceding the date of the return ; 
(h) Evening attendances by scholars uudcr 1-3 years of ago; 

(c) A third ottcndonco on the same day i 

(d) Scholars once passed in group IV. 
43. The claim is to be made, and the examination recorded, in a 

aeliedule of the following form, or in sncb a rDodification of it as the 
CommiLtee of Council shall fliom time to time prescribe. 

* Tbe CuiDinissitniera eitimato Uie ctiat at c&aeaUaii at SOa. per anDum (p. S4S), uid. 
rtoomiiiieiid iLiLttltc ui-entgu gnmt «)t>tiiuinbk altoulil Ire about lOs. jvcr cliilil, never ex- 
CGcdiug ICs. pa child. 

fiflecD BbiIUngs=l30 pence, ID1.7 tw eareecl, sccording to Ui« propoud seale, b; in] 
•ttcodance (tvice per diem; nf 110 (laji = thft aUeadnnce prt^oMd by the Cammil- 
lianetfl us reuonable to aim at (p. SSiSi. 

AocorJing to tlie GstLmute cf the CommiiEiosers, tbe cdacation of evtrj IWj 
cMlilreii— £150., uiil nccoriliDi; tia a rough upplicHtitin of like Table at p. 172 of thd 
Report to the proposed scale, tbe gmnl oblatnahle fur \.he attmilancf of KiO child 
wotUd be £61. Si. id., he/on the reductkiiw soDicqueot upcn cxELiiunatioa and UHpectina. j 
TheaveiAgp. thcrefare, Indading evening BclioUra, vonld prebtbly not exeeedlOi.] 
bead, llic ciileiihitioD ii u foUowa : — 
Amw»t of Grant Jor 100 CMirin at \d. psr Jllendatiee after iht First 100 Atttmimett. " 

Out of (v;ry IbO rliildien, nccordiDg to tbe Avera|e of IlDgi&nd and Wllei (Rcpatt, 
J. 173), lu^iuK found aitmben, and oonuling 1 iny = 2 atteiidaneea -.— 

SO mit^elcH than 100 Attendances... — £0 

SO " belvreen 100 and 900 = (upon u aTCnige) ISO, (tf wbich 

CO at Id. =. M X *«• 2a 4 8 4 

SO " betK-Fca 200 and 30Q = [Opon iiti arcnfo) S&O, of ivbich 

l&O at Id. = 2(1 X 128. M. U 10 

SO " between 30C} and 4CND = (upon iinarcmKe) 5(0, of which 

250 at Id. = 20 X SOi. lud 20 1« 8 

20 " between 400 and 4-10 -^ {upon aa aToraseJ 4S0, of whUdi 

B:0 at Id. = SO X 2«i. 8d. ...- 26 IS 4 

tm S 4 
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In the letter which I addressed to your Lordship on the 
financial recommendations of the Royal Commission, I stated 
that the working of any such scheme was long ago examined 
and rejected, as full of difficulties which appeared insuperable. 
I did not intend to say that a scheme of examination in the 
three lowest elements could not be devised, on the results of 
which a certain limited portion of the grant might not be made 
dependent. I had, in fact, advised the adoption of such a scheme Capitation ( 
in the last paragraph of the Minute of 2nd of April; 1853. f^^^^t^ j 
But such an arrangement cannot be extended beyond a certain 
limit, and even within that limit would be attended with 
partial injustice. 



Ho. of 

each 


Name of every Scholar 
^ho has attended more 

than 100 separate 
Meetings of the School 

in the Year ending 

186 (Article 17), 

of which atbendances 16 

or upwards were within 

31 days of the 

laat-mentioned date. 


Ag^A 


Total 
If amber of 
Attendances 
at separate 
U eetinga of 
the Schoc^ 
in the Year 

as per 
Column 2. 


Amount 

claimed per 

Child at the 

Bate of one 

Penny per 

AtteaJance 

after the 

first 100 

Attendances 


Examined bj 

Inspector, 
and passed in 


(hderof 

Committeft 
of Council 

that the 

Amount 
paid 

remitting 
all fractioni 

ofld.)ba 


Child. 


Years. 


Months. 


Read, 
ing. 


WriU 
ing. 


Arith- 
metic. 


1 

a 

s 

4 

5 

Sco. 


Group. L 
A.B 
CD. 
&e. 

Group n. 
E.F. 
G.H. 
&o. 

Group III. 
J.K. 
Ii.M. 
&e. 

Group IV. 
N.O. 
P.Q. 






£. s. d. 


£. s. d. 








£ 8. d. 



43. Group I. is confined to children between 3 and 7 years of age. 
" n. between 7 and 9 years of age. 
'* ni. " 9 " 11 " 
« IV. *' 11 and npwards. 
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tsBaeein Letter 1 will quote tho passage from the letter which I addressed 
ited April 2-lLli ^ J'"^'^ Lordsiiiy on the report of the Koyid Commission: — 
ifll, quotoil. '*Adj capitiitiou graut, the distribution of which is dater- 
" mined by the results of instruotiou iu schools, is liable to the 

Those Bcholwrs who attend io the evenings only (Articles 40-1), 
miiHl he dlstinguishod from the rest m (ffottp IV., and uDLerod therein 
after the rest. 



44. 



Beoding 



Writing 



Arithmetic . 



Groop J. 



NoFTfltive in 
uonosfllftbles. 



form on blaok- 
boinl or slate, 
from dtrtulion, 

leM.ers, cflpital 
and smojj, ma- 
niiscri])L 



Fomi on Wack- 
board or feiatc, 
frimi Jiftaliou, 
figiirftiiuptoaO; 
name at sight 
figuresuptoaii; 
add and sub. 
tract fignrca up 
to 10, orallj, 
from enaraples 
on black-board. 



Group 11. 



Graap 111, 



A short pora- 
graph from 
an elementary 
reading bootj 
tiscd in the 
sohool. 

A sentence trom 
the aoiiie para- 
graph, eiowly 
read once, and 
then dictated 
in single words. 



Group IV. 



A short para- A short ordinarj' 
graph from a paragraph in a 



mere advanced 
reading bool: 
uued in thu 
school. 
A sentence slow 
ly dictated once 
by a few words 
at a time, £rom 
the !;an:tc book, 



A aum in any 
siiuiile ride a^ 
fur aasLtrt divi- 
sion (induMve). 



newspaper, or 
other inodeni 
narrative. 

Another abort 
oidinary para- 
graph in anewH- 
paper, or other 
modem narra- 



but not I'roini Uve, slowly die- 
the paragraph, tated ouce by a 
read. | few words at a 

time. 



A sum in com 
pound mle.s 
(money & com- 
mon weighiaj 
and measures). 



A sum in prac- 
tice or simple 
propoilioo. 



46. The grant xaay either be vitbheld altogether or reduced. 
40. The grant is withheld altogether,— 

(a) If the Hchool bo not held in a buildiug certified by the inspector 

to be healthy, properly lighted, drained, and ventilated, sup- 
plied with office:;, and containing in the principal school •room 
at least 80 cubical feet of internal space for each child in 
average attendance. 

(b) If the principal teacher be not duly certificated (Article 01.) 
(e) If tho girls in the Hohool he not taught plain needlework as 

part of the ordinary course of in.struc!tlDD. 
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" fundamcutal oljectiou that the average period of the atten- 

" dance of tha mnjority of scholars is so short, that, a^ far as 

** that majority is concenrnJ, few schools would be paid for tho loauperaWe 
1 * . . . , ,. . 1. . .„„ diffloaltiesto 

" resuJts of tbcir own work. In the specimen distncts 42-3 scheme in 

Revised Cq 

(4) If the registers be not kept vith sufficient ttcourocy to worraat 

ODfiftdence in the relnms. 
(«) If, on tlie in«pcotoT'!i report, there ftppears to be any primd 
facit ohjeoLion of a gross kind. A second inspeotiun, wborein 
another inspeotor or inup^ctors taken pkrt, is mode lo ovtiry 
sach instanoe, and if the grant be Anally M-ithbeld, a Kpcciol 
minute is made and recorded of the cose. 
</) If three p«n;ooH at least be not designated to alga the receipt 
for tbe grnnt on behalf of the sohool. 
47. The grant is reduced,— 
(aj B; not lean than one-tentb nor] mora than one-half in tbe 
whole, upon the Iiixpeotor's report, for fualtn of inHtrnction 
•r dijcipline on the pnrt of tbe tea<;her, or (after one yetf^ 
notice) for failure on tbe part of tbe niaoagers to remedy any 
lueh defect in the premises as fteriously interferes with ihe 
efficiency of the school, or to provide proper ftimitnre, hooka, 
maps, and other apparatus of elenipntnry instiniotion. 
(h) By tbo anm of £U>. for ever)- completed onmlier of ^0 scholars 
after thu first 60 iu average attendance who are witboat a 
leaober fbUlUing tha conditions of Articles (11, or 75-63, 
or 85-7. 
(c) By iu exeesH above 

1. Tho auioQQt of school feea end subflcrip-\ hi tlie year 

tioDs; or, defined 

3. The rate of Ifis. per scholar in arerage by Article 
attendance, J 17, 

46. ir the 0XC04S or aoholors over the ratio of 30 to every pnpil- 
rteacher ho-s orisoQ from increaaed attendance of children since tbe 
[Iftst Ketlleuieut of Uio school staJT (Articles 06, 07), tbe forfeittvo 
f proscribed by Article 47 (h) does not aoome. 

4n. Iti every school recoivia!^ annual grants ts to be kept, besides 
tho ordiuary registers of attendouoe.— 
(a) A <Uary or ioff-book. 

(,b) A portfolio wherein may be laid all offloial leUem, vinrh 
filiould bo numbered (1, '4, li, ktc.,} in tbe order of their 
receipt. 
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[ indifference 
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*• per ceut of the scholars (Commissioners' report, p. 659) had 
" been iu the aaino public week-day scbpol less than one 
"year, «ii<l !2-2'7 per cent, had Iweii one }'ear, but less than 
" two years. These proportions for EnglAntl and Wales are 
"■I1-65 per cent, scholars who had attended the same scho<A^ 
"less than one year, and 32'oy who .had been one year oud 
"less than two years. With auoh migratory scholars, it is 
"irapossiUe justly to pay he work done in schools on any planj 
" constructed to embrace those three-fiftJis of the scholars who • 
" attend school leas tlwin two years. Vne remaining fl5-77 per 
"cent, who attend more than two years are alone snbiects for 
" an exanaination of the results secured by the work of any 
"school. This, however, is not the proposal of the Gom- 
" mission. Their proposal is to pay a capitation grant on' 
" every Bt:holar who has attended I-IO days in the preceding 
"year, and can read, write, and cipher. A scholar cannot 
" learu to read, write, and cipher so as to p^ss a public exam- 
"inatlon in two years, much less in 110 days. Any cxamina- 
'• tiou of tho majority of mora than three-fifths who attend less 
"tliau two years must therefore obviously fail to ascertain how j 
'• iiir even these elements have been taught to that maiority U 
"any school. If the remaining two-fifths who have been in 
"the school more tlian two years were separated from the otherJ 
" s'lholare, and examined apart, some approxiinato estimate] 
" might be thus made of the work done in the school." 

Thi$ was a brief statement of a fundamental difficult 
grounded on the — 

1. MUfTitionj itaie of the popaltUiou in Great BnUiin, and 
the indijferenee or eajjrire of parents, who have bad only brie 
experience of good schools. That difficulty alone appeared so 
insuperable an obstacle that others were not set forth. Those 
other objections may now be e:!cumined in connection with the 
capitation grant scheme in the Code, or with any modifications 
of it aflectiug any largo part of the annual giunts. 

2. Scholars euter the school who are in a state of brutish 
ignorance, unreclaimed barbarism and incapacity, requiring 
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nany months of skilful elementary truiuiiig. Eveu if tliey 
enter young, they cannot fulfil ihe reiiuiroiuenta of the Code. 
£ut it woald be worse tfaau useless to reduce the standard of 
acquirements in the Code towards this class of scholars, who 
enter at nine or even seveu yeurs of age without the knowledge 
of & letter.* Snch a change would be, to fix the standard on 
the capacities and knowledge of savages, and on a transient 
remediable state of the population. Yut the n'olanrntiou of 
these children from barbarism is a good, greater far than mere 

* Extract ttom Report of Hoyal CommisFiioii. 
"TtmnstaUo be remembered tbftt ibecbiMren are frequently grossly 
i^orint wbcD they first come to spbool, hnTiDg been cither nt no infaDt 
sohool or at a more dame's school. This is iUuscrotcd hy the foUofnog 
Table* of the state of knowledge of SQ9 boys, admitted or re-adToitted 
to St George's School, SheflBflil.from Angiist 1851 toAuguBt 1S55:* — 

*' The follovitig Tabix Ib drawn upfirom the AdmisstoD-booU or Registeri 
ami shows the Slate of Kdueatioo, or ratlier tUu Iffuorance of the 
C^ldrcn adraitteJ into the St. Geoigc's Coyn' Natiounl School, 
betweeu Ist August I85i and lut Au(;usL 1605. HflO were admitted 
and ro-adtnitted daring the above period.*' 
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973 991 




12 
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* T1(» inclodea 8 boja wha had prcviouly boen in the idiool, but an tenrlilg wotfc 
ircre re-admitted. 

i Tliii InrltiifH 9 wtui wtn ra-iufm^ttoit 
I Tim iurliiiie* 3 wIk> wcrt re-idniittcd. 
4 Ttijs incIuULii & wiio were nHulmilled. 

(p. 8*13, vol. 1.) 
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teclinical instruction in the three lowest elements. This re- 
clamation is not to "be tested bj mere technical examination. ■ 

3. Besides tlie brutish immigrants, and the street-taught 
children of cities, the school has charge of very litiU scholars. 
They are inept £*oni scrofula ; from mismanagement in child- fl 
hood; from the disRoIiite hftbit=! of their parents, entailing on 
them forms of bruin torpor or diserise. When the teacher 
expends a krger amount of labour on them than on clerer 
eliildreu, the school could receive no sud for them under the 
" lUvised Code." 

4. The children of dissolute, or rude pareute, indifferent to 
their education, attend with strange irregnlarity. They are not 
simply among the two-fifths who do not attend twenty weeks, _ 
hut their atteudanoe is most capricious. When away from fl 
school, its innueuces aro counteracted by the worst home 
example — and by that bad bchool the street, with its repuhlio 

of vagmnt Uttle ruffians. They return after each interval 
dcmomlized. That is an insuperable obstacle to early success 
in technical in&truction, 

The degree of success attending the struggle mth all these 
formidable difficulties cannot le tested by any such examina- 
tion as that set forth in thu Code. 

We must suppose a settled population, in which moftt of 
the cbildreu euter on infaut acliool at three years of age, and 
spend a hundred and forty days, on the average, iu a good 
school, with a fair amount of home traininfr aud example. 
Wore ^ve can even approach to the hope expressed by the ■ 
royal commissioners, that three-fifths of the scholars m^ 
receive the amount of iDStruclion which tbey aro so sanguine 
as to crpect- 

But even in this case it is easy to show how sudden woold 
be the redaction of the annual gmnts, by tJio operation of the 
Itevised Code, on these inspected schools, without taking into 
account tlie losses contingent on the absence of children on 
the Jay of inspection, or during 16 and u half school-times in 
the preceding month, or on account of errors of Judgment on 
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the part of the inspector, and on the inoalmilttble, because 

iadefinhe, reduction of the grant wliich the iiiMpeclor may 

recommend, under Clause 47 of the Code. * The fool-note 

'contaios a statemeDt of the reduction unavoidable on the 

CominiBsioners' estimate in the case of a settled popu}ation, 

wit)iout these last sources of loss. 

That the loae eet forth in the note would fall far short of the ^ j>rivrt reasoi 

for oxpuciio^ I 
actual loss I fihall shew by returns obtained from schools ; but bsa of iwo-fift 

witliout such returns it was easy to foresee what the extent Of °^ '^° annual 

•' grants conflm: 

loss would be. Only 85'77 per c«nt. of the scholars attend bj returns 

the same school more than two years, and 22*58 per cent, only '^''^**^^*^ 
one year and less than two years. The improved machinery 
of schools has been only gradually introduced in the last four- 
teen years ; it is still comparatively iiiexperienced, and has to 
meet the wants of children whose parents for the most part 
httve either had no iustrucliou or only that of the Suoday- 



• The Commissioiiers' cstimuo, that reading, vriting, and orithTnetio, 
•may he 8ulUciebtiy taught to the thrce-flftbs of Oie scholars who 
«tteud twenty weoks in the veoT without the neglect of rehgions and 
moral instmctiou and Irainicg, implies thai they expected the im&- 
ginar}' tvo-lillhs to fail. On this basis, the Biaximum capitation grant 
under tha Code* towordii tlie support of sobooU ntth an Hvera^e atten- 
dftnce of 83T,213 scholon; (Appendix Ko. 1. p. 3, Beport of Committee 
of Council on Education, l!-tl1l)~({l.)wouId have to be reduced two-lirths, 
NoB-H.l7,aia at,X04. Ha. id. per hundred Roholars,tho rute of the cnpi- 
tation grant, estiuinted in the Refined Code (Note at p. 8 of Code) for 
attenduncc before it is reduced for failum in rowliog, n-ritiag, and 
arithmetic, would amouDt to X'&-37,*^3., leaving, when two-fifthii ve 
dednoU-d (according to tlie Conumsttioiiers' estimate of ** what is 
pntsibU under the present conditions of Rchoolage and aUendance''), 
£322,933., as the amnnnt of grant which it in po^i^ihlo hj ekil), zeal, 
•Dd psrseveranee to obtahi. In other words, according to the opinion 
of the CammisaioDorfi, tUeso olemant&ry schools, nnilet- the Kevisod 
Code, tha present amount of uanual granlii, £l3».36d. lis. &d.» must 
uudct|;a a reduclinn of XllG.OSO. annaolly, or more than oue-fourtii, 
under the ilrst elTects of the Code. It will heconje apfiarcot, hovever, 
that Uie deduction from Iho annual grants caused hj the i-cvised Coda 
will be almuat double this aum. 
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school. Under Buch circumstances, a reduction of about two- 
fifihs of the annual grants of elementary schooU might bare 
been auticiiMit^fd ; or of ^175,310. ia the first year of the 
operation of the I^vised Code. That anticipation Is supported 
by the returns obtained from schools. 

Some of the details of the conditiona in the Code, as to 
attendance, deserve only brief commout. Such are those of 
Clause 41 (a), that no grant will be made for any scholar who 
has not attended l(ii school times in the 31 days preceding 
the day of inspection, and of course who is not present at tho 
examinatiou . 

School managers naturally ask whether this is to apply to a 
school inspected during or soon after any harvest; or after any 
holiday weeV, such as a fair, wakes, rush-bearing weet, Whit- 
suntide, or Christmas ; or after the usual s<::hool holidays ; or 
after a period of very bad vreather, in a district of bad roads, 
with a scattered population ; or after a general prevalence of 
influenza, or any of iho contagious diseases of children. Thoy 
infiuire, too, whether their grant for any child is to be subject 
to the consequences of discontent in a master under notice of 
dismissal ; or to possible hurry, impatience, carelessness, 
or error of judgment in an inspector; or to iha dread of the 
scholars of examination by a stranger ; or to the caprice of any 
ignorant, negligent, or ill-tempered parent whu may choose to 
keep one or more scholars at home on the day of examination ; 
or to meet the common daily claims of the households of the 
poor on the services of their children for nursing, errands, &ad 
other duties. 

Nothing has surprised, the promoters of public education 
more than the regulation which practically discourages the 
extension of school atteudanco beyond eleren years of age, by 
refusing the grant lo such scholars. A very small per centage 
of such children belong to any other class than that supported 
by manual labour. 

There are no provisions in the Code to meet the circum- 
stances of children working, according to the provisiona of the 



law, in bleach or printworks, or in mines. The same exami- detail which an 
nation is prescribed for girJs as for boys, and for half-time EgviiMjd Coda, 
scholars as for those attending full time. Children Iretwoen Eflect of Code 
3 and 7 years of age {Clauses 43, 44.) are required' to >^ead a ^eTjnU^to ^ 
" narrative in monosyllables;" to " form, on a hluck board or 
slate, from dictation, letters, capital and small, manuscript:" 
and to "form, on black board or slate, from dictation, figures 
up to 90 ; name at sight figures up to 120 ; add and subtract 
figures up to 10, orally, from examples on black board." The 
opinion of practical educators on these requiremeuta from 
iufauls has been unanimous, as to their impracticability and 
injurious tendency.* 

The injustice and impolicy of these reflations of detail is 
graphically set forth in a letter &om a Bchoolmaster, pubUsbed 
in the DaUjf Neics, an extract from which I place in & note.f 

• " The effect of the Code will be to cut off nearly all Govemmeat 
angiatjiiice to Tnfuat Schools. It u tbe great ulijecL of Uiesu school*)} 
whilst relievmg parents for a lime from the caro of tofants between 
two and five, to prepare tbcm, hj blending amusement with instruction, 
to read and write. Sucii preparatory work is ignored. Infontjt mast 
attmn a certain standard in reading, wiitiag, and arithmetic, or nothing 
is pfdd tbem."— {Paper by Mesgrt. ReynoUU and Martin, Sep. 13,1861.) 

i " But it may be said that the Code docs not provide for the general 
work of education ; it proposes only to pay for labour producing oertiun 
moderate 'results." Let us 8ee if this labour will be fairly rewarded. 

** Mf iospectjou its due in March. In the interval between that date 
and tlie December previous, I admit 14 boys. (I quote from my last 
year'it regUter.) The; cannot make 100 ftttendancea before thia, but 
will be properly qualified by the next visitalion. 1 set honestly to work 
to give to this raw material tbe atandanl finish and polish. I achieve 
ui> 'resulls. lu marketable value tlie^e H are worth, on an average* 
15s. each; but three months before the annual inspcctiaD, ten of the 
number leave me. I have laboured twelve moatba, but mj 'rettulta' 
are not presentable on that day, and I louo £7. lUs. 

" Or Tom Smith and four of bis compeent — no large number in a 
total of 100 echolars — are tick or ahseot. They would pass muster, I 
am certain. I calonlate that each bear;: iiiis. on his heail ; but 1 cannot 
lay Tom in his bed at the exanuner's feet, or bribe his mother to spare 
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If the principle of making a large part of the grant depei^ 
dent on utteadauce and on thia examination, were defensible^. 

him &om tjio baby, or purobBse bim new *&hoes to come in,' as the 
coacmBy be; so John's and his brotiior's 'rcsTilts' are lost, and vitb 
them £b. hflrdJy earned. 

" Or, (Inring the year I bavo presented for admission some tweutr 
boys. who. within the last fonr yoara, have nttendcd bair-a-dozen 
diilereot schools, with long intervals of home idleness, or ' little plMea* 
botwocn each pbangc. They ore about tho age of the 'third groap„* 
and are not mentally fit for the soTOod. I know that with Uwne I cm 
do nothing as far as remaneration is cnocerned. I admit tliem, if I 
hare any conscience; rt-ject them, if I aim at simple 're&ulls.' Toil as 
I may, T cannot ropaii* in one year the neglect of nine. Long before 
they are qualilied for gronp 2, they are dittqualified by ago for any but 
group I, und are pluokcd accordingly. Kver}' school has a large per 
oentoge of such scholars,- — of 'rosulta' for wliich tho workmaa wiU<getlt) 
nothing. 

** Or, I have a brisk, intelligent ' result' in my first group, who haa 
been with me sonie'months— who, indeed, owes all but ii few tinishing 
touches to another hand. By his <nde is his senior, with whoa« duU- 
ness and incapacity I have tstjugglud for years. I miuttr present him 
in *gmup one' — bo cannot pass thero; his Junior does. I lose mj 
reward in ihe last case, where it was honestly corned ; I get the grant 
in tho first, where the ' result" was another man's. 

*' Again, I have twenty boys, who pass in group I, and must not he 
presented again. What am I to do with them ? Is eleven years tbe 
a^e at which education should terminate ^ If not, the time X hereafter 
devoto to them is time withdrawn from the manufacture of 'results.' 
If X am sufflHently 'practical,' I neglect or dismiss them. If I am a 
Christian, I retain them, but with the eipenditnre of unremnnerated' 
labour. But the fVamers of a scheme that is lo reward only the pro- 
dnoer of 'resulte/ should not count upon my chari^ to remedy its 
defecU. 

•' Fintilly,my school managers are bound to employ two pupil teachers; 
their pay on on averaj^c is £80, per annnm. The Hchool is not a large 
one, and as the old capitation fee, the grants for books, apparatus, A:c., 
ara withdrawn, I find that there is Km&ll or no surplus to awwd to tho 
taaeher. I discover, therefore, that I, who under the old certificate 
soheme received A'2,'5. per annum for doinp nothing, as *II, S. S.' would 
put it, — though that is a matter of opimon, — shall get nothing under 
the system that is to pay me in proportion to the results of my labour. 
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lese details might be amoiided. But the objection to this 
mode of apportioning the grant could not be remedied by 
raising the scale of grant, as has been proposed. 

Suppose the 9cale were raised so as to make the uikoU amount 

of the annual grants equal to tfie sum now distributed. Tliat The i 

.,.,,.. ,, ,. -, objections to 

change inould tiot get nd of tiie tnjmtice and absurdity nf the scheme iii Coda 

eofuequent inequality of the sums allotted to schools in districts not cured by 

■ a if ^ raising the soue 

tcidely differing in their power to fulfil the conditions. It tcould of the capitatioii 

stUl bear no proportion vahatever to the work done, or to the ^'*" 

true \icanU of the scho<}l8. The objection is one of principle, 

which is not to be overcome by any change of detail or scidc. 

A capitation grant, based upon an escamination of individual 

children^ does not pay for the work done in the school. It « 



**I am not aflnud to bring my wcvk to tbe test Twenty yeura of 
aohool-work, uiDaally tcswd, have acctutomed ma to Iho ordeuL But 
the tost proposed is pot a fair one. It in making au arcrege result of 
taj labonr the mcaaurc of its positive results. On tbe day of trial I 
may have fifty children duly qualified to prv^ent; but J uiay hare 
worked as many more up to tbe Ktacdard during the year, who from 
causes over which I have no control hove lefl tho schoul, — 'rosuIU' an 
valuabte to the nation as if L bad been paid for producing them. The 
old lest was a fair and sensible one. The inspector saw that tbe due 
proportion of children iu the ficbool were eduoatE^d tu the csLablished 
standard- He saw that those who had not reached it wore fairly on the 
road to it; and, satisfied ibat tlie machinery of the place was pprfeotly 
adapted to make results a moral certainty, he signed the document 
that secured the teacher his reward. In fact, tho weakness of the old 
system wait not in tbe distribution of tbe grant or the indolence of the 
tCBoher, It was in the early age at which ofaildren were withdrawn from 
Rohool to fill tho laboor market. The naw system, fiy cutting off or 
chilling the sympalhiosof the teacher with ' group one,* and encouraging 
the notion that at eleven the work of educatiou is completed, will 
exaggerate the evil and multiply that numerous olai»s who leavs our 
sotaools, and after some two years at tbe < litlle place,' are discovered to 
ha\'e almoAt forgotten the simpltt elements of learning. Then there 
will ensile anothar clatter of avera^oi and slaListicH, and anothiu- can- 
ealling of codes and oeztificates.— I am, itt., ** H. T. 

« Septanber AOth." 
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imposiibU by examination, without arrangements too mhmU anc 
expensive to be practiciible, accuratdif to test ijidivtduatlif the , 
vcork done in ths elementary schooU of a great nation. To dofl 
this tlie following arrangemeata are iudisj^nsuble : — An impar- 
liftl examiuer, on the entrance of each child (or within a short 
time afterwards — a week for example) must record its etal 
of cleanhnes<», aplitmle for school discipline and iustructlon, 
capacity, and actual acquirements. Then the inspector, havio 
before hiio these facts, and the number of da^s which that' 
scholar has attended in each month of the preceding yeari 
might form an approximate opinion on the work done in thi 
school. He would still be ignorant of the amount of hiudranceft^ 
in the home of the child, but he might accept irregularity of 
attendance as a scale with which to measure these. But it is 
obvious that any system so minute and deUcate presents in* 
aujterahle difficuities, from the cost of the machinery required Uf 
carnj it into ejsecution. If, therefore, the scale of capitfttton 
grant proposed in the Code were raised, a short analysis 
shew how that change would operate. 

According to the note at page 8 of the Code, a school of 100 
childrea, under the average conditions of attendance ascertained 
by the Commissioners, would earn £6i. Ss. 4d. But this no' 
says that " fifte4?ii shillings = 180 pence, may be earned 
" according to the proposed scale, by an attendance twice per 
"diem of UO days." Double the scale, and suppose a achcMlfl 
with a settled population in a wealthy town, well orginised for 
regular altonduuce, by the visitors of a religious congrogatoa 
sending the children early to school^ and keeping them tberej 
five years during 1 60 days in the year. Then at least ^XAO.i 
of capitation grant might be earned 

Sup[K>se a school in a rude village of East l^ncashire. with] 
a migrant populadon constantly Hoating through it from the] 
moors of the forests of Bowland and Pendle and the renuine] 
Chain, with scholars brutish, ignorant, irregular in attand-J 
ance, without bomt! training, with nothing but coarse or evil 
example ; no sooner discifdinod than they are removed. The 
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children would probably not attend lOO days on the average, 
if claimed accortiiug to age, as proposed in the Revised Code. 
A largo proportion of them would be unable to pass the 
examination in the three elements, at the standard of acquire- 
ment required, for want of previous training, consequent 
ignorance, and incapacity. As soon aa they were partiiilly 
redaiuied, they would often migrate. Such a school, needing 
aid much more than the former, would earn, perhaps, a fourth 
part of the double capitation grant. The one would have an 
extravagant grant; the other one quite insufficient for its wants. 

A siiaiJar result woidd, proliably, defeat the improvement of In minifig, ig 
schools in the colliery and iron districts, in the Potteries, and potteries, 
in the worst parts of great cities. In the purely mml pari^shes 
of such coimties as Dorsetshire, and other almost exclusively 
agricultural districts, the very early labour of tho children on the In agrioul 
ferms, the interference of suceesBive har%*est and seed-Uraes, ''^'"^ "" 
makes school attendance so brief, and interrupts it by such 
long intervals, that the child's poor capacity for school work 
and learning are subject to constant drawbacks. Moreover, 
there is no help at home. Ills parents, though skilful in 
ferm work, are unlettered, and in all other respects ignorant, — 
perhaps as superstitious as where the im[)ostDr Thom succeeded 
in deluding the peasontiy in Kent, a few years ago. The 
progress of the young suholar, thus hindered, is very slow, 
and the results arc m<.ngre. But the teacher's work is not 
lessrealr and is more uriluous thau in schools more favourably 
placed (or progress, though he may fail to pass many scholars 
through tho examination in the Revised Code. 

The best of these various classra of schools would earn at 
least three-fifths of the amount of the capitation grunt (as esti- 
mated m the note at page 8 of the Code) ; the rest would get, 
some two-fifths, others one-fifth, and some might utterly foil.* 

The doubling of the scale of the capitation grant iu the '^o double the 
Code WDuld not get rid of these inequalities. One class of gf^jxt would loa 
schools under that double scale would earn from £120. to ^^\^ ineguaUtJ 
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f 140., anotlier Trom iE80. to £120., while manj would not get 
moro than £50. or £40., or even iB30., for every hundred 
children, if the scale were Joubled. 

To fix an arbitrary maximum beyond which no school could 
obtain any grant, would be simply bo reduce the motives to 
exertion (presumed to be given by Lbe Kevised Code) in ail, 
schools in which this maximum -vras likely to be exceed^. 
That evil would be exaggerated by doubling tlie scale. M 

This argument might be pursued through every variety 
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Though the objections iu principle to ba&iug a large part of 
smaller capitation '^^ annual grants to schools on the results of au individual. 

might be taWy examination of the scholars in the first three elements are thus ' 
adimmstered mm _ ^ _ ■ 

fixaiDioatioa iu /iindameiUal and insuperable, it was intended by the minute of 

-Swp?n*° details contemplated in the last paragraph of the minute of j 

^1 the 3nd of April, 1840, to provide, to the extent of that sup- 



plementai-y grant. (1) for an examination of the scholars in. 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, (2) and for an apportion- 
ment of the gmui according to the results reported, having ' 
due regard to ago, previous training, school attendance, aa 
acquirements. 
The design was to encourage attention to these eletnentSj an 



Design of last 

CapHatioo Minute ^ '^^' ^"^ reward success by an opproximate estimate of the 
_^j&fril;jad^l853. yjork done in the school. But it never %cas conceived that the 
Kork done xcoidd be tested by a classification of the schoUtre 
solely according to arfe, and an examination according to an 
arifilrary stand^ird of acquirements in each group of aye. 

I will state the details of the plan, and then shew that, on 
this plan, it would be impossible to determine the distribution 
of a large part of the annual grants to schools in different 
districts, without leaving too large a discretion to inspectors 
in considering circumstances necessary for the avoidance of 
very unequal results, 

Detula of the To describe the plan, may give it some appearance of com- 

Sommder this plexi^ from which it would be free iu practice. 
Minute explained. 
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'the minute of details would have comprisod the following 

arrangemeuts : — 

A schedule would be sent to the teacher a week prior to the 
inspector's visit, in which the teacher would enter the follow- 
ing [vtirdculars : — 

H The names of all the scholars, arranged in the classes in 
which the school is organised for diuljr instruction, but with 

(each class subdivided into the foilowuig sections, viz,^ — 
Separate sections containiug successively the names of the 
scholars in the class who had — 
[a] Atteudtid at least 120 days in each of the two pre- 
ceding years. 
(A) Attended at least 100 days in the preceding year only, 
L or at least 80 days in oach of the two procediug 

W years, 

(c) Scholars who attended a shorter time than either of 
the two preceding classes. 
The scholars in each section — (a), (6), (c) — would be entered 
in the order of seniority, the oldest first. 
Then the following particulars would have been entered in 
successive coluums with respect to each scholar: — His age; 
the time spent in any other inspected school in each of three 

I or four years previous to hia entrance ; the number of days' 
schooling in each preceding quarter of the last year. 
The schedule would then contain columns in which the 
inspector would mark, by numbers or letters, his opinion of 
the results of instruction of any scholar examined in reading, 
vxiting, and arithmetic; and a last column for his estimate 
B of work done in all other subjects. He would not examine 
every child, but only so many as appeared to him neoessary 

tto test the state of the section of each class. 
He would record his opinion at the foot of each class. 
Then, as a summary of the whole, he could recommend 
one-third» two-thirds, or the whole capitation grant to be 
given to the school. 
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I place in an appendix (6) the form of the schedule, to 
mako this statemetit more clear The regaladons as to school 
atteudoncB, in the Minute of April 2, 1 853, would have to be 
modified, if this scheme were made universal. 

If the capitation grant thus awarded were tept within 
moderate Umite, and TTcre accommodated, in the standard 
required, to the character of schools in different districts, 
according to their facilities for success, though it would still 
only imperfectly test the amount of the workd^ne in each school, 
it vrould make a muoh closer approximation to Jastice than 
the plan pi-oposed^in the Kevised Code. 

By limiting the capitation grant dependent on these results 
to 4s. Od. per scholar^ the following serious difficulties would 
be avoided. It would not be necessary — 

1. To interfere with the augmeutation grants to teachers 
suddenly or extensively. 

2. Changes in the sources of the stipends of the pupil 
teachers might be made, adapted to the growth of local 
resouix'es, upou conditions which would not cause alarm, 
because they would operate gradually. 

3. The arrangement of the scholars in their ordinary classes, 
divided into sections according to the length of their school 
attendance ; and the admission of a record of the amount of 
previous instruction in an efficient school would reduce the 
inequalities in the operation of a capitation grant in unsettled 
and uncivilised districts, and in those in which the attendance 
of children is much interrupted by labour, such as half-time 
in factories, work in mines, &G-, and harvest and other work. 
The estimate of the school-work done would be founded on a 
consideration of all these elements. But it is clear that such 
discretion could not be allowed to operate if the capitation 
grant were large. 

Tlie inspectors should also have instructions to take into 
account the degree of civilisation in the district, and the period 
duriug which the school has had the services of a certificated 
teacher and pupil teachers. Here again, the fact that the 
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grant forms only a small part of the atmual grants, would 
facilitate the exercise of such discretion, which would be 
xmpossiblo with a large capitation grant. 

This plan differs from that in the Code — 

I. In the mode of classification of the scholars for examina- S\irtfa 
tion. The classification is not primfirily by ago. First, the ®^^*°* 
scholars are grouped in their usual classes. Then each class 
is divided into sections corresponding to their periods of 
attendance in the school, and in each section the children are 
arranged according to age. The inspector thus knows how 
long the teiicher ho3 liad them under his charge. 

The ecbedulo also informs him how long they have been in 
any other efficient school, in each of four preceding years. 

He is not to examiue every scholar, but so many in each 
section as to enable him to test the condition of that section. 
He will enter the results in the proper columns for every 
scholar so examined. 

He will then enter his opinion of each class in the school. 

He will, finally, recommond one-third or one-half of the 
whole of the capitation grant of 4s. 6d. to be awarded. 

Such duties would not make it impossible for the inspector Advanta^^^T 
to examine the religious and otlier instruction, as well as the i^^ctioiS 
three lowest elements, without doToting a very great increase 
of time to each school. It would, therefore, not be necessary 
to increase the number of inspectors so very much as the 
Vice-President states {p. 31] in his speech would have been 
** tmaf^idable " wiihin the Code. 

The duties of the inspector under the Revised Code 
would hare been most harassing to himself, and would have 
occasioned an amount of irritation and controversy between 
school managers and the education department which cannot 
have l>een foreseen. 

The unavoidable reduction in very many schools would have Irksome pcniic 
amounted to half the annual grants, in some to much more, ^j^f^r*'* 
and the average deduction would have been two-fifths. Cod 

The inspector would have been the ostensible instrument of 
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this reduction. Ho lias hitherto exercised greater inBuettoe 
on the improvement of the schools by his exporienco and 
conciliation of coupcmtive efforts, than bj his power to recom- 
mend the withdrawal of the giunta to the teacliors and pupil- 
teachers for neglect and cotisequent imsatisfactoiy results, 
either in organisation, instruction, or dieeipline. His time 
tinder the Pieviaed Code would bo consumed in a rncchanical 
drudgery which would uecessarily withdraw his attention &om 
the religious and general instruction, and from the monl 
features of the school. Tlie organisation of iho school could not 
be inspected, for it woidd be necessarily broken up into groups 
of age for the purposes of the examination. Scholars with 
attainments above the Code standard would be d^^raded to 
their groups of age, to bo placed along with untaught savages, 
dullards, sluggards, and truants, unable to reach the standard. 
The managers and teachers would watch anxiously the trial 
of each child which was to determine whether twenty-five 
shillings or nothing was to be awarded to the school. 

The scholars of elementary schools are often much disturbed 
during an inspection, because the examiner is a sti-anger. He 
apeaks, perhaps, in the most encouraging way, but in a tone 
of Toice, with words and a manner, to which they are not 
accustomed. Tho very refinement, gentleness, and scholastio 
accurncy of the inspector often puts them out. I have seen 
scholars examined one day by the curate in some part of oilo ■ 
of the Gospels, and reply successfully to questions uttered hy 
<tne with whose person, manner, voico, words, and method, 
they were quite familiar; and lamentably fail the next clay, 
when questioned with perfect fairness by the inspector, who 
was a stranger. 

But all inspectors are not perfect either in manner, utter- 
ance, choice of words for poor children — method of examin- 
ing thera ; nor in the skill, kindness, and patience required to 
bring out the true state of the child's knowledge. 

This applies forcibly to such elements as reading, writing, 
and aiithmetic, even if the examination is restricted' (as 
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apparently intended in the Revised Code) to the most media- 
nicul results, without any examination in the meaning (ir gram 
mar of what is read', or in that "logic of the poor*'— arithmetic. 

If au inspector enter a school with an abrupt manner and 
abarsh voice, — if He roughly interfere with the organisation, — 
scold one or two scholars, — or be hurried, for lack of time or 
patience, — he will never discover what the children Imow or 
can do in their school-worfe. They will be bewildered. He 
Trill get few juniors to read withoat strange hesitation and 
listakes. Few will write correctly 1 ,000,003 from dictation. 
Terj few will write with their usual skill. A large portion 
■will fail in arithmetical trii's, which they would have passed 
witli ease if the clergyman or the master had examined them 
iThiis the true state of the school is often not known to the 
[ispBctor. Experienced iuspeclurs make allowance for these 
liindrances, in their esttmato of the stat« of the schools under 
the present fonn of inspection. That would not, however, be 
possible if an inspector bad to deal with purely mechanical 
resolte, as in the examination in the Revised Code. 

But when the results of the inspector's examination differed 
widely from that made during the preceding week by the 
clergyman and teacher, his function would be regarded as the 
instrument for di!5aUowiiig the just claims of schools, It wonld 
soon become the most unpopular and irksome function in 
Great Britain. The Privy Oouncil office would be worried 
with numerous and reiterated remonstrartoes. 

The policy of investing the inspectors with such extensive 
administrative responsibility is in absolute opposition to all 
the previous maxims and experience of the department. The 
apportionment of the public f^ant has been reaer\"od as the 
special function of the President and Vice-President, aided by 
tfaeir secretaries. 

Even the Department itself has never exercised any au- 
thority so lurgo as that with which it is now proposed to 
charge the inspectors. By their direct instrumentality, 
£176,000. would be, in the first year of the operation of the 
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Code, withdrawn from the annual income of elementary schoob. 
Tbo acts of tbu iuspectorg in this operation are not to bo sub- 
ject to the review of the Office, except oulj under clause 46, 
section [e], if tbo inspector concols the whole annual grant, 
" when tliere appears to be auy prima facie objection of a gro 
*' kind," or under the cirtium stances r^slated in the note below.*^ 

This delegation of administrative authority over a large part 
of thfj grant to the inspectors would place them in a position 
challengiug criticisvu, and so vexatious, from the great im- 
certainty of the resources of tho managers of the Echoola under 
the Revised Code, as to provoke attacks upon their conduct 
of the oxaminQtion and the justice of their decisions. Tho 
resolta of the examination of the managers, minister, or teacher^ 
would be sent up to Bowniug Street in contrast with that of 
the inspector, and as a protest against it. 

By limiting the direct operation of the inspector's discretion 
to 43. Od. per scholar, this jealousy would scarcely exist. The 
work done in the school would be more truly tested by th©*^ 
plan which I have proposed. In harmony with the or^auiaa- 
tion of the school, a limited capitation grant might be safely 
confided to the discretion of the inspector, to be distributed 
in the proportion of oue-tliird, one-half, or two-thirds the giuut 
for each scholar who bad attended according to the conditioos 
of a minute prepared for that purpose. 

The abruptness of the change in the annual grants may 
be estimated from the following returns, which have been 
furnished from 523 clomcutary^schools, having on the averago^ 
U0,375 scholai-s iu attendance. These schools, last year;^ 
received £43,504. as grants. Tho capitation grant of tho 
Heviaed Code would reduce this sum to JS26,073., even vnthoui 

' Tho grant is to he irilhbeld altogetlier, " {a) if the Rchool be not 
lield in n bailding ccrliRed bjr the inspector to he healthy, properly 
hghted. drained, and ventilated; supplied with oCBces, and containing 
in tbi? principal sclioolroom HO cubical feet of internal space for each 
ohild in average attendance;" sad for other reaaona, giving less scope 
to the iniipector^y discretion. 
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taking into oocouDt the reductions wliich are discretionary 

with the inspectors, or cannot be foreseen, under the 47th 

clause, or which leBult from, clause 46. The estimuted lo^, 

nevertheless, amounts to £1S,491. in one year's oporation of 

the Code on fi23 schools, or to a. loss of more than two-fifUis 

of the aid hitherto received. Probably the loss ascertained 

by more extensive data will not widely differ from this. 

The aiiTuphieis of this change would tend to dwouragn, i/* Consequences 

the abruptness 
not paraly80, the exertions of the promcten of schools, and tliia change. 

eBpecially of the clergy ; for it would not be probable, if it were 

even possible, that, under all ilie varied circumstances of 

elementary schools, the two-fifths to be thus deducted in one 

year from the annual grants could be supplied from their 

local resources, and tho one-fourth cut o£f . from the income of 

training colleges could be raised by general subscriptioos. 

(See Report of Koyal Commission, pp. 144 & U6, vol. 1.) 

One object of the Hevised Code, viz., that of economising t-ocal reaoaroBt 
, ,,, .11.11 11 ji T would not bo 

the pubuc grant by developmg local resources, would thus be dovslopoil, but 

certainly defeated by the abruptness of the demand on private rM«78€d 
contributions, and the perplexing and impracticable character 
of the scheme and its untried conditions. 

The Parliamentarv grant was not simply an instrument for One maiji objec 
creating, by a suitable trammg dunng apprenticeship and m gram was to 
the training college, the machinery of a system of eduoatiou, '^pv.ilop local 
and for the introduction of this machinery into elementary contiibntions. 
schools, on the conditions and by tho aid of the annual grants, g^^^^^^^ 
/( was a fiotterful stimulant to private exertions and sacrifices. 
The £4,800,000. expended hj the Government hnvs caUed forth * 
double that sum. All the phenomena of activity in the found- 
ing and supporting of schools and tmining colleges awe two- 
thirds of their vitality to the Parliamentary grant of one-third, 
and would languish without it. To witltdratc this grant 
abruptly, or any large portion of it, uvuld produce a {/real 
ihock. Many schools must perish if the annual grants hitherto 

• See Hpeech of Kigbt Hon. Robert Lowo, M.P. 
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giTen were suddenly exchanged for the capitation gniDt under 
Iho Revised Code. 

The Royal Commission confirms the report of Hor Majesty's 

inspectors as to the extent of the sacrifices made by the clergy 

a^hial echoolH. [^ j^^\ districts for the support of purochial schooU.* The 

• *' In tfao soGoDd place, tha landowners do not oontribut« to the 

expenses of the echools ao liberally as the wealthy classes in mining 

districts or large towns, ao Diat the btirdeo of snpporting the schools 

fidls principally on the parochial clergy, who are very ill able to snpport 

it. This is Ket in a slronij light by a letter pabllshod io the appendix 

to Mr. Fraser's report, from which it reanlts that ^4,518. oootributodl 

by Toluntuy snhBcription, was derived from the following sources ^— 

£. £. 8. d. 
Jfit> Clergymen contributed 1,782, or 10 10 each. 

30y Landowners " 3,137, "060 " 

217 Occopiers « yOO, " 18 " 

102 Householders " 181, « 1 16 6 " 

141 other pprj^ons " 228. 

" The rental of the SOU landowners is estimated at i;650,000. a year." 
— (Commissioners' Report, vol. i., p. 77.) 

" The he&Tincss of the burden borne hy the clergy is imperfectly 
indicated hy such Ognres as these. It freijnently happens that the 
olergyman oonsiders himself responsible for whatever ia necessary to 
make the accoonts of tho school balance; and thus he places himself 
towarilii tfao school in the position of a banker who allows a costomer 
habitually to overdraw his account. Ho is the man who most foela 
the mischief arising from want of education. Between him and the 
ignorant part of liia adult panKbionern, tbere is a chasm. They will 
not come near bim, and do not understand him if he forces himself 
npon them, lie feels that the only means of improvement is the 
education of the yonng ; and ho knows timt only a small part of the 
oecessot^' expense can he cxtr&cted from tho parents. He begs from 
bis neighbours, he begs from the landowners. If he foils to persuade 
them to take their fair shore of tho burden, he begs from his Mends, 
and evi3n from strangers ; and at last submits moat meritoriously, and 
most geueTously, to boar, not only bis own proportion of the expense, 
but aUo that which ought to be home by others. It has been repeat- 
edly noticed by the school inspectors, and it is our dnty to state, that, 
as a class, the landowners, especially those who are non-re«id«it 
(though there are many honoor^le exceptionsJi do not do theu- duty 
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^bib at the foot of this page shews the nature and extent of the 
^Btndn on their private means. The reduction of two-fiftlis in 
the animal grants would often, if not in the great majority of 
cases, have to be made up by the parochial dairyman, or, if he 
were unable to make this further contribution, he ■would have 
to diBmiss his pupil teachers, if he did not also lose the services 
^ his certiftcated ieacheis.* Or, as an alternative (adopted 
■with a personal disappointment which none who have not the 
life-work of a parish in hand oau understand), he would 
convert it into an " Adventure school," conducted either by his 
certificated teacher or some untrained master, in which he would 
retain some influence by providing hooks and fuel, keeping the 
School premises in repair, and allowing the teacher to use them 
firee of rent end taxes. The hlow to the rural clergy would Or defsftt. 
come 80 swiftly and suddenly as to stun them. They would in ■ 

many cases abandon their hopeless struggle, and close their ^ 

schools. "When they had adopted one of the foregoing alterna- 
tives, they would inquire at the Rural-decanal Chapters whether 
this measure of public economy arose out of a jealousy espe- 
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in tLe support of popular education ; and that they allow others, who 
are for letis able to atlbrd it, to bear the burden of their neglect." — 
(Commissioiiers' Report, vol. i. p. 76.) 

• A " Poor Parson " writes to one of the joumalfi to tsk how ho con 
meet this abrupt change. Ho has schools with two cerUficated teachers 
and four pupil teachers. He can see no mefint? of increastng the re. 
souroes of his school from Huhscriptions. His two tiiachorR rtjceive 
fironi the Government £35. as angmentation, and £9. each for teaching 
two apprentices. The a%'erage stipend of the fonr apprentices h £Q0. 
The " Poor Panon's '' own income is £70. He asks how he is to provide 
for the annual expenditure of the school, and to pay in weekly iiiatal- 
menta £60. to the pupil teachers, besides tho qnartL^ly instalments of 
the toachent' Balari&-t, even if a certainty e:iisted of his being repaid. 
Bat with the exceeding nocertainty of the capitation grant, he says that 
b« iDn»t dismiss the pupil teachers, and make hit) school a private 
spccalatioD, conducted by his teachers, with a guarantee limited to the 
iXDOimt of his Buhsoriptioaii. This is an example of a very large 
ttamhor of eehools. 




cially directed against their order.* Was the church, they would 
ask, absorbing a latter share of the Parliamentary grant bj 
her zeal and wealth than was intended by the authors o^ the 
minutes of 1S46 and 1853? Waa it deemed to be a sound, 
piece of State policy to conciliate tho *' voluntary" and the 
"secular" parties? Waa there in the Privy Council olTice on 
impatience at the complication of the denominational systeia 
D^ieioii. and its obstruction to civil liboity? Waa it intended to pul- 
verise the existing system by a crushing blow, so that when 
nothing was left as a memorial of it hut its ruius, there might 
be built upon its dust and ashes a rate-supported secolar 
system* in conflict with the schools which the Church aad 
the religious communions, fmthfol to their principles, would 
Btrugjjle to maintfiUJi? 

Apart from the embarrassment or dcstructioa of the nual 
schools, the abruptness of the change will everywh^e dis- 
courage instead of stimulating exertion. WTicn two-fifths of 



" Tho Tlon. nnd Bight Rev. the Txird Bishop of Carlisle (Dr, 
Waltlegravfi) comraeoced hiu priuaij Wi^ituUau on Friday, in Carliale 
Catbeilral. Baferring in his charge to the Revined EducatiDnnl Code, 
ho said : — 

" I hod intended to impress upon the clergy and liuty alihe the do^ 
of availing themselves to ihe utmost of the aid accorded by Govem- 
metJt to elementar]' scbooiti, and I would not forbear no^Y to exhort 
tfaem to make use of it so Car as tbey saibly con. But six months ago 
I could have done so moftt heartily, and witliout a moment's heaiiatioDy 
as I inyacLf, as a parochial clergyman, learned tu appreoiate the iyntea 
happily observed in the tUHtnhution of the Parliameolary grant. By 
that system local effort was provoked, and by that RjsUtm the para- 
mouuL importance of religious truning was ditttinotly manifegted, a 
failure in tlie Scriptural examination being in every case considered a 
fatal dtiUnqueney. Is it, my brethren, because the clergy liavc, by 
their pcrsovcriog Kelf-dcnial, attracted to tlielr parish schools and to 
their training colli^gcs a larger Hharo of the pablic gubtiiiUes ? — is it, in 
other words, becauM alarm has been taken by the enemies of thd 
Establishment, that it has been rcHolved^ at all hazards, to subvert tho 
edncational appiuatus vhlob, when itnpartiBUy directed} worked so 
powerfully in favoor of the National Church 7 — or ia it becanse* iirespao- 
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the annual grants are in one year removed, there -vrill be na 
hope, in the mAjoritj of cases, of making up, in one year, the 

deficiency. 



live of the proportion of aid, this vindication of the Church, vhich waa 
inhorent in oui oducfttion, soetoed likely to cover ibo Ifind with a not- 
work of schools, iu all of which difitinctivo religious trfuniD^ vas recog- 
nised as a vital prineiplcf and it was felt by the advocates of secular 
education that now or never must a stand be made in behalf of their 
baneful tbeor;? I do not affirm that to either of these causes is 
to bo ascribed, directly or indirectly, the preparation and promulga- 
tion of the now suapeaded, but not rescinded, Code of the 29th July. 
But I may say that that Code eeeroa to be as near an approach aa the 
circnmstanccs would permit to the result which these causes would 
naturally produce. At any rate, I find a veiy great difficulty in believing 
tbatthe apnlogists seriously regarded the reasons alleged as sufficient 
to jnslify the enbatitntion of a system questionable in principle, and 
confessedly requiring so much modification in detail, f6r ono which 
had already proved so odvanugeous to the country at large. But, 
leaving theua surmises, I might dwell on the serious diminutioD of 
pecuniary aid which must in almost every case be experienced. The 
clei^y contribute, an. already T hava pointed outi far beyond their mea- 
Bure to their parochial schools. Will they euller these schools to go 
down without on effort? And can that eSbrt bo sugtained without a 
serioufiinoreaseof that disproportionate self taxation? I trow not. Butt 
again, I might advert to the hea\7 blow which the New Code deals to our 
infant schools — the most truly valuable of all educational appli&oces, 
whether in town or country. Further, again, I might call attentiuu to 
tho increased difficulty which our managers will have to contend with in 
their endeavour to keep pnpils under instruction as they become older 
and morecapablenf profiting by the advantages of a good education; but 
I forbear, because it seema to me a duty of greater importance to wani 
you also in the cardinal matter of our religion, to which Uib Hemed 
Code will be a double blow in our ecboola. In the first place, oven as 
things are at present, a coo&tant efTort is required on the pan of the 
managers to vindicate for Scriptural instruction and moral training 
their due prominence in the conduct of a schooL Certi^catcd masters 
liave even now more inducement to look after intellectual display than 
spiritual tone, and they will have still more when the Bible is deliber- 
ately removed from the list of indispensable subjects of examination. 
The labour spent upon the examination in reading, writing, and 
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Thu questions presented to the maaagere of Urge poor towa 
achoolfl will rathur be: — ^To what reductiou of emoluments wiU 
the teachers submit? Will the certificated teachers accept 
their salaries without any, or with what, compenaation for the 
augmeutatioQ aad gratuities hitherto conditioQiilly provided: 
by the Government ? ^ViU the pupil teuchers accept smaller 
stipends 7^^ Or can the services of ono or more be dispeoaed 
with in future ?f The confusion and embarrassment caused 
by these inquiries, and the extreme uncertninty in the amount 



arithmetic will leave the examiner little time to inquire into those. 
higher subjects on which no pccuoiary results depend. In the seconc^. 
place, the ReviBed Code will, as indicated by Sir James Kay Shnttleworth 
in hia Letter oo the Report of the EduoatioD Commissioners, expose ia 
many cases schools, in vhich a high moral standard is nevertheless 
maintataed, to a most trying oompetitiun. Iict me illostrate my meaning^ , 
by an example. We will suppose that as a parochial niiniater, afte^ 
much forbearfinoe, I am satiiified that the coDtiouance in his place of 
the master of my national school will do positive misohief ; his doctrinal 
opiniona are tmsomid, and his moral standard is Iot. The managiDg^ 
committee uoncnt In my view of the case, and unanimously dismiss 
him from hia situation. But there are among the inhabitants a partj 
in his favour; he sets ap in the immodiato vicinity of my own body 
irhat the Royal Commissioners call a 'private adventure school.' 
His benches are filled by a large secession from my sohooL There 
may be no prim&. facie objections of a gross kind, or if the first 
inspector thinks so the eeoond may reverse his decision. The Scrip- 
tures are learnt pro formA, and to comply nilh the terms of the Code 
three parsons are designated to guarantee the receipt oi the grant oa 
behalf of ibesohool. Tbe reading and writing and ciphering are goodj 
the capitation grant is earned and paid — in other words, Govomment 
aasiatonce is diverLed from the school in whlah the true welfare of tho 
children is consulted to one in which the a&lfiiih interest of ths teachs 
ia the only governing idea." In cancliidiiig this part of his oharge^-1 
the Right Rev. Prelate exhorted liis clergy to let full and fearless 
Scriptoral teaching be ^ven in aU their eohoola. 

* This will certainly not be possible in the manufacturing and 
mining districts, nor in towns, without taking a lower class. 

-f This will bo inevitable, with a consequent loss of elficiency and 
lowering of tlio level of instruction In the school. 
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of the capitation grant under the Reviaed Code, will be 
very unfavourable to the increasa of private subscriptiooa. 
School pence cannot be suddenly increased without a reduc- 
tion of the school income. 

One of two courses might be pursued in the nstraint or Alternative 

° "^ coursea of aoti._ 

reduction of the public tp-ant. The first course is to declare i. Reduction of 

that the cfiildreii of parents stipporteil by manual labour in ^f^j? n^on ^ 

Great Britain »haU. have a less costly education, — all classes giron to sooti 

of their teachers shall be trained at less expense, and shall 

be worse paid, and be fewer in number, tlianthey now are, — 

instruction shall be chieBy technical, and quite elementary. 

The second course is so to order any reduction of the public '-J. Gradaal de- 

* velopmeotorioci 

charge as that it shall not derange the existing machinery, or resoarc«a withoi 

^ve the poor a lower class of instruction than they now have, ^^jf ^^^^j 

while it tends to throw the charge of maintaining a system 

which has the cordial approbation of the Church and other 

religious communions n)oro and more, in successive years, on 

the resources of Christian benevolence, and on the growing 

sense of the value of education among the parents of the 

scholars. 

The Kuvised CJodo appears to proceed on the uresump- MiBohievons 
, ,. . . . , . ,. result of P—=- 

tion that the nrst course is the best. Ite abruptuess and Us code. 

provisions tend, in the opinion of the representatives of the 

great education societies, " to introduce into elenwntary schools 

" a lower class of teachers, and to degrade ike insiructien in 

'* the acftooU." 

But one-third of the annual grants might bo, in ten years, One-third of 

derived from local resources without strain, if one-lhirtit.lh aag^^i be charge 

part were deducted in each successive year, in order tliat it ?° ^^^^ reaouro 

... ,. , , , . ■ 11 in ten years, 

might be supplied by subscriptions, or school pence, as a 

condition of the payment of the remainder. A more rapid 

rate of reduction would cause more or less embarrassment, 

and would be less certain to secure the earnest codperatioa of 

the clergy and laity in developing the local resources of 

schools. 

To disgust and discourage the managers of schools, who raise 
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cause an abmpt and total obimge in every elemeut of their 

position. 

Similar error in the application of doctrines of pure economy 
to questions in which moral elements greatly predominate have 
been committed before. Thus because, at Ihc time of the 
reformation of the relief of indigence, the children of inde- 
pencleut labourere were either without schools, or in very bad 
Schools, it yf&s said th&t the pauper children in workhouses 
ought not to bo well instructed, lest their better education 
should operate as an encouragement to pauperism. The fallacy 
here consisted not simply in a neglect of the consideration that 
education is the most efficient antidote to Iiereditary pauperism; 
but still more in a cynical and sceptical denial of all moial 
obligation on the part of the State to these children. 

In like manner, the protection of wouien, and of children 
under thirteen, from excessive labour in raanufactoriea and 
mines, has been resisted as a violation of tbc principles of 
free trade. Trade, it is said, should be free from all State 
regulation. If this were so, trade might exist in slaves — or 
workmen might be reduced to the condition of serfs or slaves — 
or tlie pliysical and moral condition of the people miglit be 
subject to any degree of degradation, while the interference of 
the Government for the interests of the Commouwealth would 
be shut out by an inexorable abstract principle of politioal 
economy. 

The fallacy in the application of the principles of free trade 
to the education of the people resembles these. The Parlia- 
ment and the Executive Government arc the guardians of our 
minced oonstitation, — they represent Llie nation, but they are 
collectively a power created by the people for the promotion 
and conservation of national interests. This central power is 
euibodiwl in the word Slate. The central authority has a 
greater interest, collectively, in the iuteUigence and virtue of 
the people than any fragment of the nation can have. On 
that intelligence and virtue depend respect for the law, — the 
right discharge of civil functions and political franchises, — the 




dne subordiiitition to authority, — the hftrmony of classes, — ^the 
development of the Daturul resources of the country and its 
power, — the increase of commerce, wealth , comfort, find national 
contentment, — the public spirit of citizens. — the valour of 
armies and navies, — and the national patriotism in sustaining 
the constitution alike against invasion and against internal cor- 
ruplioD or revolnlion. But the education of the mass is not a 
want to be so felt, when ignomnce and coarse habits prevail 
among them, as to create a supply by the act of the unedu- 
cated classes. Education infiltrates from tha upper and 
governing classes to the lower. All civilisation is primarily 
the work of inventive genius. The lesson snch niinrla have 
to teach is first imparted to the upper and governing classes. 
Its benefits descend from them to the lower. These uncivilised 
dasses are trained by example and discipline; they are, 
as minors are, the care of the governing classes in some 
form,— they do not seek to be civilised and taught, hs an 
original and irrepressible want, but they arc sought by the 
missionary, by the teacher, by the agent of industrial progress, 
and they are rescued, not by their own act, but by that of tho 
State and tho upper classes, to whom their progress has Ueconio 
a social and political necessity. But the State—that is, the 
most able governing minds in the counsels of the sovereign 
power — is more likely to perceive this want of the common- 
wealth than oven the middle classes; for the collective dangers 
from national ignorance and barbarism nre greater, and the 
cost of natioiml pauperi^siii, crime, ami disorder, are more 
apparent to the Government tlian they can he to individuals. 
Consequently, the education of the people has, thrnughoul 
Earupc, and in this country, ori^'iiiated in a great degree with 
the State. But if wc were to suppose that cducatiou recLHved 
no aid from the central authority, or the national resoun-cs 
from taxation, it would still be an error to t^peak of free trade 
in education. Tho several education societies certainly have 
a friendly rivahy in their efforts to found and support schools, 
and to attract children to them. The State iu no way interf'-res 
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with their freedoraiatloingthis: but it it) uot trade. Thisworkia 

not done for pecimittiy profit ; it is dono under the influence of 

a sense of mural and religious ulligalion, auJ a couviction that 

the wcaltli and strength of States, and domestic peace and 

prosperit)', depend on tiie moral and intellectual elevation of 

ond religious the paople. There is the utmost amount of uivil and rdifjious 

ty in 

fltion are not liherty for such efforts ; there is no lack of freeduni in such. 

trade. work, which however is not trade. To pretend that it is 

m trade — and on that pretonce to hivoUe the application of an 

^^^ absti-iict principle to shut out the aid of tho State — is hy a 

^^^H falUcy to attempt to limit the power of the State to promote 

^^^B the intelligence and virtue of the people, in which it has a 

^^^f larger stake than a.\iy fragment of the people, even than the 

^F Church established bj law. 

mrCode It is impossible, then, to justify any part of tho Ravised 

Code by an appeal to tlie principles of free tiude. The 

teachers of elementary fichools have not, uuder the iliautea of 

1810, been so much the subjects of '* protection and bounties" 

»as the masters of the eudowed schools of Edward the Sixth 
and Elizabeth, or the masters or presidents and fellows of 
colleges, and the professors of uuiveraitics. The creation of 
au efficient machinery for elementary education, by the oppi*en- 
ticeahip of pupil teachers and the two years' training of Queen's 
scholars, and the security iiITorded to certificated ti^chen 
^ by a partial and conditional endowment of their schools, 

B were in strict harmony with idl English st-itei^nmitsliip sincv 

the Etiforiuation. 

ision of ideas Were it possible to conceive that those who thus appeal to 

'6d in this ... 

a of free the prindples of free tmde had iifirrowcd their conceptions 

of national education from the interests of tho people lo those 

of the schoolmaster, then then- formula as to bounties and 

protection, though inapplicable to tutional interests, would at 

least be inlelhgiblo. Thoy would say — It is incxpcdieut to 

protect by endowment tho schoolmaster who has been ruared 

by tho influence and aid of the State, — it is better that he 

should be wholly dependent on the mauagera of schools. 
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^ut, in the first place, thig— under the Reviseil Code — is 
not an accurate statement of the fact. Though the master is 
to make his bargain with the managers, they are to bo aidtxl 
by the State to pay him. The change, therefore, docs not con- 
sist in the witlidrawal of cudomnonts. 

The annual grants are now made to the managers, though 
their apportionment is defined. The managers, imdcr the 
Kerised Code, are to have more discretion in this matter. 
The pretence of the absence of bounty atid protection in the 
Code, therefore, anses from a confusion of ideas. The 
managers would receive a reduced bounttf, and would still 
be thus protected, though in a less degree. There wonftt. 
therefore, be no Jree trade in ttehools. Those which had certi- 
ficated viasters and pupil teachers would receive the bounty and 
protection of tjie capitation grant. The transference of pro- 
tection would bo at the expense of the certiBcatcd teacher. 
Ho would have to make the best bargain he could with 
managers at a time when one-third of their annual school 
■ income — viz., that received in annual grants — would be re- 
duced two fifths. 'I'his is the free, trade of the Revised Code. 

But if to regard the principles of all promotion of elemen- 
tary education as identical with those of freedom in trade be 
erroneous, have the certificated tc-achers ncquired any legal or 
moral claim to the continuance of their conditional grants in 
aid of local resources? The Royal Commission reports: — 
" It may be said that the State has e-xcited expectations in the 
"minds of the teachers by the system of augmenUUion grants, 
" which give tlicm u moral right to their contiuuiince ; but we 
" do not think that this is really the case. The fact that the 
"present system is supported by suras voted annually, and not 
"by a permaneut charge cu the consolidated fund, shows tliat 
"the State is not pledged to its permanence. Indeed, it is 
•'notorious that it has grown up by de}^rees, and that ever 
"since its origin the propriety of replacing or altering it has 
"been under discnssion. The arrangement by which a certiun 
"portion of the grant is appropriated to the augmentation of 
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" the teacher's salftr;, is an aiTangetnent between the State and 
"the mauagerB, not between the State and the teachers; and 
"it is for the benefit of Uie school, not for the henelit of the 
" teachers. At present iho average emoluments of certificated 
" masters of all classes and denominations are £U7„ which 
" considerably exceeds the amount which can be said to be in 
"any sense guarauteed to the holders of eertifloates ; nor 13 
" there any reason to believe that the maimgers of schools, under 
" the modified system, would desire to reduce the salaries of 
"their teachers." — (Commmumers' Beport, vol. 1. p. 149) 

Id order to ascertain whether the opinion thus given by the 
.Commissioners is applicable to tlio position of the certificated 
teacher under the He^nsed Code, it is desirable first to define, 
as accurately as possible, what that portion wonid be as con- 
trasted with what it now is. The augmentation grants, and 
the gratuities for instructing pupil teachers, hitherto condition- 
ally paid to certificated teachers by the Committee of Gouudl 
on Education, are withdrawn. The total annual reduction 
of these direct payments to them would be Xt>S,17l. Ss. 
for the augmenUtiou grants, and about £62,000. for teaching 
I5,fi00 apprentices, calculated at £1. gratuity for each. The 
number uf certificated teachers actually teaching is said to be 
7,711 ; therefore the grants withdrawn would amount to 
upwards of JE*20. each. The reduction of direct grants would, 
however, be more than this sum for masters, and less for 
mistresses. Thus masters might have their salaries from oil 
sources reduced from the average of £94. to iE05. or £70. ; 
micitresses, from £62. to £44. ; ond infant mistresses, from 
£58. to £40. 

The " protection " thus aifordod by the State being with- 
drawn, what are the chances that this reduction would be 
made up by the managers ? 

School managers have, in the first place, to provide for a 
loss to their schools of . £176,000. in the annual gi^ants. They 
have further to pay weekly in advance the stipends of 15,600 
pupil teachers, or (15,500 x£lo.) £232,600. annually, before 
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tbey receive the capitation graat, \rhicli implies thia re- 
daction of £175 ,000. from the sum whic}! they have 
hitherto received iu amiual grants. This doulile operation 
is to occur in one year. First, £'232,500. are to bo paid. 
iu the hope of an uacertaiQ return ; and then, £175,000. of 
the annual grants are to be withheld. 

In Appendix A it wiJl be seen that this would affect schools Amount < 

, . . reduouanm 
in very different degrees. The positive ultimate reduction in difiereni dis 

schools in different districts, would vary from nothing to one- 
fifth; one-third; two-fiftha ; one-half; throe-fifths; or three- 
quarters of the grants hitherto annually received. 

In some cases, especially where the clerffv had hitherto Schoola doai 

pupU teacbe 
made up the annual deficiency in the school income from gireu up, or 

Bcaiitj personal resources, the school would be closed;— or the^""^j*°^' 

teacher could receive nothing in lieu of his augmentation or 

gratuity. Often the aid of pupil teachers would be given up. 

Very generally, if not universally, their number would be 

diminished. 

The embarmssmeuts in the finances of schools could not, NaoSi 

emuarraaBin 
however, be measured by these two elements. If pupil teachers of sh:;LuoIii, i 

were not apprenticed to the teachers, they would be much less ff!?wl* 
amenable to discipline. Their motiveij for a steady perse- 
verance in their engagements would be incalculably reduced 
by the great uncertainty introduced into the position cf the 

certificated teachers. Bound onlv by an agreoment with the Altered posi 

prospoots, K 
managers, terminable on notice, they would soon become uis- conduct of j 

satis&ed with stipends one-third below the market value of*®**®"* 

their labour iu the manufacturing aud mining districts. The 

caprice of youth would have its way. Not half of thom — 

perhaps not above one third^ — would persevere to the end of 

their five years* service. Consequently, as the Revised Code 

produced its inevitable results, the school would approach more 

and more to tlie condition of the monitorial schools snpei'seded 

by the system of pupil teachers. At every step of this decline, 

the efficiency of the school, for ail purposes, would be impaired. 

The energies of the teacher would be taxed in proportion as 
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his assistants were inexpciienced, ill-instraoted. unskilftJ, 
insuliordiutite, and cMldisfa. Even the nuntlier of these sd- 
peudiarv mouitors would often be reduced for want of school- 
funds. At the time when bis auJury wtis both reduced and 
uncertain bis task would be msde intoleniblo. With the worse 
coudition of the school, both subscriptions and school-pence 
would fall off. 

The position of the teacher, with respect to the managers, 
would become extrumely ii'ksome. Tlie aicouut of the capita- 
tion grant, with his redrfced and ill-paid staff of half-mutinoiis 
assistants, would be dependent mainly on his personal exertions. 
Whatever his conceptions as to ihe most powerful agencies to 
civilise and Christianise his rude scholars, he would have to 
work like a horse in a gin-wheel, at the routine of teaching the 
elements, according to the mechanical standard of the Bevised 
Code. Heading would be taught with mechanical Huenoy, 
even if the children (like many Welsh and some Caffro and 
Indian scholars) understood littlu or nothing of wlmt they read. 
Writing would bo learned according to the Code standard, 
though lossous in dictation and composition wore disused. Such 
last-named lessons would fall oat of the observation of the 
inspector for want of time, while he examined the scholarB' 
mechanical skill in forming letters. The religious iustrnction 
and the moral training of the scholars, which the Royal 
Commission declare to bo so satisfactory, must yield to the 
paramount necessity of earning a larger capitation grant, by 
the success of tlie scholars in attaining the mechauical standard 
of the Revised Code. 

These circumstances would altogether change the relations of 
the teacher with the managers. Brery act of his school disci- 
pline and instruction might alter the annual result. Some 
managers would try to make the teacher's salary mainly depen- 
dent on this Insult ; some would insist on his teaching an even- 
ing school — hitherto forbidden — inorJer to augment the grant 
Then the five hours' instruction of the pupil-teachers would be 
a fiirce. The regulations which thus reduce the instruction 
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^ il-teachers from seven and « half hours weekly to five, 
and permit this to be giyen in the evening sohoo!, are utterly 
iBOonsistcnt vrith all the antecedent minutes of the Committee 
of Council. They look like a sneer at the care with which 
c teacher's healtli was " protected " from overwork, and at 
the solicitude with which the training and instruction of the 
apprentices wore provided for by the minutes which they 
repudiate and contrudict. 

The theory of schools under the administration of the Edu- 
eation grant, hitherto, l^s been, that it was uecessary to 
«reate a machinery of education capable qf exerting consider- 
able religious and moral influence in the civilisation of the 
people ; — that it was expedient to protect and encourage the 
teacher aa the agent of this change, — to place him in close 
relations with the religious organisation of the country, and to 
uphold him in a position above that of a needy dependent; — 
&at the staff of unpaid or ill-paid monitors, under thirteen 
fears of age, previously employed. ehoiUd l»e displaced, and in 
their room apprentices inti'oduced, who &hould be most care- 
fully trained. There is the authoiity of the Vice-President for 
faying that these pupil teachers have more than earned their 
stipends by their services in the schools, when they do not 
«nt« the training collegOB. The teacher thus aided was not 
to ba worn out prematurely by a coarse, ill-aided and ill-paid 
drndgery. That, however, would be his fate under the 
Bevised Code. 

It is in the contrast of these two positions that tho breach 
rf faith with the trained certificated masters consists, rather 
Umn in the exact technical fwrm in which their engagements 
as pujiil teachers and Queen s scholars, or students, have been 
assumed. Undoubtedly, the Revised Code would reduce 
the teachers' salaries ; would load them with ill-aided work : 
id worsen, in all respects, that position in which it has 
itherto been the object of the Government to place them. 
ktrge part of this evil is the simple and direct ccmequence 
the abruptness of the change. Thus defined, the effects of 
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the Revised Code would amonnt to aa unexampled breach of 
public faith with a most meritorious class. 

That the arrangement as to stipend was made between the 
State and tho managers,* as pleaded by the Royal Commission, 
is unimportant, if it was made on ike condition and tPtth per/set 
security that the money sliould he paid to the teacher. Then, 
also, it is for the " benefit of the school ;"f but that benefit is 
to be derived through the teacher, whose remuneration was thus 
protected, — not simply by the grants, but by all the conditions 
binding the managerl! The last plea of the Commissioners, 
that the average actual salaries exceed those guaranteed as a 
couditiou of the augmentation grants, has no application what- ■ 
ever to an abrupt change, which would shake the stability of 
all school arrangements, and probably reduco their salaries 
below that level ; nor does it apply to a scheme which worsens 
the condition of the teacher, not tnerehj in income, but in tho 
quality and number of his assistants ; in the amoimt and value 
of his work; in bis relations to the manager of schools; and^ 
neoessarily, in his social position : a scheme wbicli cooTertS' ■ 
him into an ill-paid and overworked drudge. ^ 

" The fact that the present system is supported by sums 
'* voted annually, and not by a permanent clmrge on the Con- 
" Bolidated Fund/'J and that the arraugemeuts have "grown up 
"by degrees," and have been liable to changes moderate and 
harmonious in character, might be pleaded in favour of some 
chanj^e which would operate gradually, and thus give time for 
Uie development of those local resources which, if subjected to 
an abrupt and harsh blow, would rather dwindle under dis- M 
couragement, or perish in panic.' ■ 

The managers of schools, as the Royal Commissionera 
anticipate,! bave no desire to alter the social position, the 
duties, or the remuneration of the teachers of schools; and _ 
they will probably resist with a rare unanimi^ the disastrous f 
revolution threatened by the Revised Code. But the same 




t Page 149, Bepoit, vol. 1. X ^bid. $ Ibid. 




Bolicitude and zeal nould exhibit themselves, in harmony with 
the Commiuee of Council on Education, if they were called 
upon to uugtDCut by moderabe annual iiicremeats the local 
resources of schools, so as tu ■maintain in their present position 
tho whole staff of teachers and apprenticed pupil teachers, with 
a corresponding reduction of the amount of the ami ual grants. 
t ttM ^ h&ve already stated that oue-thu-tielh part of these annual 

grants to teachers and pupil teachers might be cut oflf every 
year, until in ten years one-third had Uen reduced. As each 
thirtieth part was reduced» tho remainder would, on this plan, 
be granted, on condition that the iractious withdrawn should 
be furnished from lucal resources. All the conditions of these 
grants would remain otherwise unaltered. The stipends of all 
fllasses of teachers, and their relative positions to each othor, — 
to the managers, tho inspector, and the Committee of Council 
on Education, would remain unchanged. 

This was one of those restraints on the growth of the Educa- 
tion grant referred to in the letter whicli I addit;ssed to your 
Lordship on the 24th of April, 1861, when I anticipated that 
the ** increase" of " the public grant" might, after pro^Hding 
for evening schools and for the apathetic districts, " not only 
" be iirrested, but this annual aid might be converted into an 
"instrument, in the hands of skilful administralors, by which 
" all the rest of the work may be done in the most apathetic 
" as well as in the most earnest districts." 

Thodevelopment of tho whole scheme of such arrangements 
would re^juiro separate treatment. I allude to them now only 
because the gradual change in tho admini:'jtration of tho annual 
grants to schools is aji illustration of the principle which such 
a scheme would embody. 

The effect of the Revised Code on the position and training 
of pupil teachers having been incidentally referred to, a brief 
recapitulation only is necessary here. 

1. The stipend of the pupil teachers is, as a direct conge- 
^nence of clause 47 (fc), to be reduced from an average of .£15. 
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to one of £10. per annum.* Pupil teachers could not be 
obhiined on these terms in the mamifaetiiring and mining 
diatricts. For example, a girl can earn ISs. per week iu the 
cotton district when she can manage two power-looms ; at 
sixteen or seventeen, by managing three looms, she can often 
earn 168. ; at etgbtccn she can gain ]Bs. vrkh tour looms, and 
if working hareges, she can secure a guinea as weekly wages. 
Young men can of course earn as much. The reduction of 
the average stipend iu such districts in itself amounts to the 
substitution of stipendiary monitors, on abort engagements of 
one or two years, for pupil teachers, with an apprenticeship 
and training of five years. In rural districts and small agri- 
cultural towns and villages, the reduction of the stipend would 
at once preclude the realisation of tho bopo entertained, 
«spct;iall7 in the case of girls, f that apprentices might be de- 
rived from well-ordered homes of tho middle classes. This 
bope is legitimate if due care be taken to insist on every pre- 
caution to shut out those who have bodily defects, or are feeble 
in health or intellect. With a rigid examination of candidates, 
the realisation of this hope would be an unequivocal advantage. 

2. Tlie reduction of the time during which the certificated 
teacher is required to Instruct his apprentices, from seven and 
a half hours to five, and tho permission gi-anted that this in- 
struction may bo conducted in an evening school, would lower 
the tone and amount of the pupil teacher's instruction, if the 
provision as to the evening school were practicable — which it 
is not. 

3, Tlie withdrawal of all pecuniary value from the certificate 
would prevent the apprenticeship of the most desirable candi> 
dates, and greatly discourage the application of pupil teachers 
to tbeir preparatory studies. Such of them as gained Queen's 
scholarships would rarely, if over, remain more than ono year 
in the training college. Many would not go to the training 

* Bd^-ised Code, oJausu 47 ip) ; also clause 80. 
t See the Pamphlet of Miss Burdett Coat4s, II., clauses 118 and 1X9. 
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college at aU> but would avail themselves of the opportuuity 
afforded them by tho Code* to take charge of rural schools, 
end to get a certiBcate at '21 years of ago by examiaaUon. 

Takiug all these provisions in eonuection with tho pecuniary 
cmbarrassineDtB of the school mauagors, the Ri-viscd Code 
andomiines tho Tvhole system of apprenticeship, if it docs 
not, by the abruptuess aud harshuess of the bluw, at oace 
destroy it. 

The disallowance of the grants towards the salaries of lec- 
turers iu training colleges operates in the*arae direction. The 
Royal Commissioners! "do not recommend any reduction of 
" aid at prusent given to the colleges in various forms." J" It 
*'niaj bo asserted that, though the money is well spent, and 
" though the relation between the Goverument and the trab- 
" ing colleges is satisfactory, tho assistance given discourages 
"private liberality, and that the withdrawal of a pait of it 
"would be compeufiated by private subscriptions. Wo (the 
"Comjuissioncrssay) do not agree in this opinion. It appears 
"probable that considerable difficulty would he found in ohtoin- 
"ing subscriptions enough for these institutions. Private 
"benevolence usually operates rather to rcUcvo the evils 
"which directly excite sympathy and attrat^t attention, than 
"to prevent their occurrence by contributing to the removal of 
"Mr remote causes." "}jSome conveniences are attached to 
"the present state of tilings. No other institutions stand ao 
*'iimch ia need of a permanent income and of a conbiderable 
"degree of Government supervision, wliich, of course, can only 
"be had at the expense of Government grants. To ascertain 
" and to regulate tho principles on wliich teachers should be 
"truined is a difBcult process, and re<|nires the light of long 
"and varied experience. If every training college was ^elf- 
" supporting, and was entirely regulated by Jta own subscribers 
or committee, they would vary far more than they do now, 
'and would lose the great beuelits which they ut present 

' ClfMUes 118 and 110. + Kcport of Eoyal ComroiEsioD, Vol I, p. 143; 
auJ again p. UH. I IbiJ, p. Ui. || IbUI, 145. 
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" derive from the common course of examination imposed npon 
" tlie students by the syllabus, and from the experioDce which 
" the inspectors derivti from their annual visits, and make 
"public in tlieir reports." 

The repeal of auxiliary grants by Kevised Code, limitations 
and diminutions in tho aupply of students directly* and indi- 
rectly, and the reduction of the period of training, all operate — 
to cripple tho resources of the colleges. Therefore, if th^| 
grants to leclurors bo withdrawn, the whole, or most of the 
lecturers, will bo reraoved. This result will be consistent 
only with a lower lovol of instruction. Such a result cannot 
have been foreseen without an intention to degrade the curri- 
culum of study. Tho Queen's scholars and students wotild 
thus not merely remain in college only half the lime hitherto 
occupied with their training, hut would be taught by a less 
numerous and an iuferior, because worse paid staiT, — the work 
would bo reduced, and a lower range of attainment would be 
required. This degradation of the level, and diminution of 
the time of the instruction of the Queen's scholars and students, 
is iu harmony with tho policy adopted towards tho apprenticed 
pupil teacher. Together they mast bo accepted as signs of a 
deliberate intention to put the education of the poor, under the 
Revised Code, into the bauds of teachers whose knowledge, 
experience, aptitude, and skill, are all of a much lower order 
thau those of the present certificated teachers and their 
assistants. 

yet the report of the Royal Commission supports the present 
sehcrae of roaring the approntieea in schools, and of training 
the Queen's scholars in colleges. It shews (p. 65) " the great^ 
" popularity of the certificated teachers, and especially of the 
'■ certificated mistresses." Uninspected schools are said to bfl 
not so liberally supported as the inspected schools (p. 64): — T 
" To lower the standard of popular education throughout the 
" country by discouraging the employment of trained teachers, 
'• would be fatal." (p. 155.) "The training given in the coK. 
• Kevised Code, Clause OT. 
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" leges is, on tbo whole. Bound, though there are Beverol drav- 
'* backs to its value." (p. 1 38.) " On the whole, however, we 
** have expressed a favourable opinion of tlio intellectual 
** training of the students. The moral condition of the colleges, 
^k* especially of the female colleges, appears to bo satisfactory." 
" (p. 108.) In these opinions we were fortlBed by the evidenee 

I" as to the moral and intellectual character of tiiose who, having 
f* passed through the training colleges, were found hy our wit- 
?' nesses in the actual charge of schools. Wo cited from that 
" evidence abundant proof that the trained teachers not only are 
^* comparatively far superior to the untrained, but are in every 
"respect but one positively good.'" (p. IttS.) That defect is the 
teaching of the three lowest elements, and the Commissioners 
attribute it " not to want of power, but to want of motive." 



» 



Concemiiigpupil-teuchers, theCommissionerssay — " Almost Their opinion. i 
*' all the evidence goes to prove that the effect of the presence tcjiciiunii. and 
"of pupil-teachers upon the condition of the schools is very ^^^'^ ^*'°"'^''^ 
" beneficial, espeeialty when it is compared with tho iuflnenco schools, 
"exercised over the schools by monitors." (p. 102.) "The 
"evidence of the Assistant- Commissioners is unanimous as 
" to the superiority of schools in which pnpil-teachers are 
"employed." (p. inS.) "Of the whole number of pupil- 
" teachers, 87'3Si per cant, successfully complete their appren- 
" ticeship ; and 70-02 percent, become candidates for Queen's 
" scholarships, which most of them obtain. The 11 3 per cent. 
" who do not become candidates for Queen's scholarships, 
*' include those who either adopt other pursuits or follow the 
" calling of a schoolmaster without going through th« course 
" of instruction given in the training colleges," (p. 107. 1 The 
Commissioners then shew that this 11-3 per cent, liavo ren- 
dered, "year by year, services for the salary received," and 
"that this salary is presumably not excessive, inasranch as 
"they might earn more in other callings." (p. 107.) The 
ICommissioners in their recapitulation (section vi., art. S) further 
■say — " Wo have shewn that the pupil-teachers' action on 
' the scholars is eminently beneficial, but more on the higher 




I orectlLrow of •• and middle cksses Chan on the lower." (pp. 106, 167.) 
t nuBhioery s i r j 

qutstoe of uis overtbrov of the whole of this machinery is certain 
the BOTisod Code jj,^ Revised Code. The ananciAl embarnuameuts of 

manogen ore iiitemoveu with those of the teacbera and pujnl 
teachers in such & vay as to operate with a most peniiciou^ 
Hcbolan. if not fatal, eflect on elementary schools. The lower soiuh 
and moral couditiou of future Queeas' scholars, — tbeir inferior 
oapacitj' and attaioments, — the cutting otf of ID per cent, i^ 
the number allowed to each college, — the reduction of tha 
duration of their training one-lialf, — the repeal of auxiliaiy 
grantis and the Umitatiouij and dimiuutioDS of the snpplj a^ 
students, directlj and iiidirectlj, — all form elements of a £itt^ 
disorder in the training colleges. A lower curriculam will be 
adapted to the inferior training of the Queen's scholars. One> 
half the colleger mmt be shut up, or a double supply* o£ 
teaohers poured upon the country not half trained yet tfl 
compete with the well-trained cortilicatcd teachers, by taking' 
lower salaries, aud so to aid that competitiou in driving them 
to better remunerated occupations. ■ 

\ ehanges These changes could nut occur without the ruin of the pr^ 
Bt nvhUm tf> ^^^^ Hystem of elementary educatioii. They would cause it to 

[lispluipd by ij^j displaced by one closely re&embling that which preceded i 

<liHi'rwiited ' '' ,,■ 

stern which What are the advantages which it is oouceived would be p 

ectiuud It. chased by this dinastrous revolution? 

be It is said that the adminulreUion in the etntral office ii 

Bt«l ofljco sflid " tuw/ifrcrttef/ and cumbersome" that the systern threatens *' 
_ I he compUcftted *■ \,rQtik down at the centre." if it were so, the lieviaed Coi 
uid cnmheraouio. , , , . . . . i- ,. . . t 

would only give it partial relief m one way — m the anni 

gmtit Jiipartmcnt— to bury it under an angry stonn of con- 
trovurKiJil remuntitrauce against the inspector's awards of tl 
> would not capitation gtaot. The rehef which the Revised Code gave 
Lbe llevised C«lt. ^^ central office would be purchased, us the Yicc-P resident 
8uyH (p. 31], by on '* wuzvoidtdiU " increase in the numi 
of ausisLant iu8poctor&. bi other wonU, the clerks of 
Education department would be repUcod by inspectors, whoso 
emoluments and e-vponses would in each case be three or fo 
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times as great. The duties 6f tfm inspectors vouhl not be 
simjjlifml ; they would be degraded into a complicftted and 
cnmbersomo daily drudgery, as wDorisomo as picking oakum. 
The system would titen break down in its limbs. Scholars and 
geutlemon would scarcely spend their lives in ctemining nearly 
a million of poor children in their imperfect Ekill iu what is 
purely mer,hanical in reading, writing, and ai'ithmetic. But 
'when it is assorted that the work of the otfice is too complicated 
and combersome, I reply — that one day's work in the General 
Post Office involves mora complication, and is encumbered 
■with more details, than one whole year's work in the Education 
department. That which is most complained of — the pay- 
ment of individual teachers and assistants by money-orders — 
is iu fiict mainly effected by the Post Office Money-order 
department, and is an insigniQcatit part of its enormous load 
of work ; yet the Chancellor of the Exchequer is now wisely 
attempting, at tho expense of an immense increase of this 
complication, to convert the Money-order department into a 
National Savings Bank of shillings. In like manner, it might be 
shewn that the complaint of complication and burthen of work 
will bear no comparison with the administration of the Admi- 
ralty, with a navy M^nttered over the whole world. The reserve, 
the coast [^Tiard, the dock yards, arsenals, hospitals, pensions, 
courts-maitial, promotion, and the whole theory of naval 
coustrucliou ia a state of transition, — certainly cumber the 
Admiralty with a compbcated burthen. Nor could the work 
bo for one moment compared with that of the office of the 
whole War departments : directing the regiments of the line 
and militia; inspecting the new battalions of volunteers ; with 
the ordmince ; the citadels oC Great Britain and the. Mediter- 
ranean ; with the forces scattered through the colonies ; the 
examinations for commissions; the recruiting department; the 
depots; hospitals; the pension list; normal and model schools, 
and borracks'-Bchools ; aud the colleges of staff, engineer, and 
artillery ofBcers. 

An addition to the present bu'ldhags of tho Education 

6 
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department is neoilod, in ord^r conveniently to conccntmte 
the work under one roof: the Examiners* department may be ■ 
simplified by being reduced to a system of checks ; an Inspec* 
tor-Genera] is r0<]aired to bold the iuspectiou well in hand, 
while moro discretion is given to experienced inspectors; 
a permanent Vice-President is needed, to presen'e intact the 
traditions of the office, and give unity of principle to all 
changes. The labour of making individual payments of monej. 
which seeniB a great bugbear, mrty be minimised by trans- 
mitting the annual grant in one sum to tlie correspeiideut of 
each school, provided each recipient to whom its portions are , 
allotted sign a receipt in the gcbodule of the annual grants 
awarded. 

Tbo complaint uf complieation and load of work is to be met 
by an enlargement of the building adi^ted to this imtional 
work ; the concentration of the responsibility for the inspec- 
tor's work in an inspector-general, might reliove the utliue of 
a mass of details; the money puymeuta may be simplified; 
the E.xauiiuers' work greatly reduced. No doubt many other 
like changes might be made. 

H. The expense of the present system, and its tendency to 
increase, might be pleaded in favour of a system of economy 
of the public grant. 1 have already shewn that tlie reduction 
projected under the Kovised Oode is so ill contrived tbat it 
would simply disoi^niso and ruin the schools wliich now 
exist. But it is desirable to ascertain on whiit priaciplo, uuti in 
what way, the growth of the Education grant can bo restrained 
BO as to avert such disastrous results as the catastrophe 
propbesied by Dr. Temple. Of those who are alarmed at the 
tendency of the public grant to increase, the lloyal Commis- 
sion are the most moderate and reasonable repr&stntatives. 
They say — "According to the most careful esstimato we have 
" been able to make, which is based upon a calculation of an 
" increase in the number of pupil teachers, and iu the augmdn* 
'■ tatiou grant, the eslcusion of the giMieral system to tho whole 
"counU'y would cost about ^'1,300,000., if the unassisted 
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"pubUc schools ttlono nere brought under it. If the scholars 
" in private Bchoul^ veto added, tho aum would i\mount to 
" about ^l.t>20,000. And supposiag an increase iu the uum- 
*' ber of achoUra of '20 per cent., in con&equenoo of an improve- 
** ment in attendance, it would be iucrcused to abotit^l ,80U,0U0. 
'••yearly. To tliis buiu, ii" Uie present system were unaltered, 
" nauld hara to bo added a capitation grant for 3,3U0,0O0 
** children ; and at the present rate of ultendance, which is an 
** increasing one, at least 8Ol),00U of tliese would earn Os. a 
^heiA* This would make the whole grant amount to nearly 
"£2,10(1,000. a year." ( Coram issiouers' Report, p. 31-1.) 

The Comnii8»iouers contnut this estimate with my own, 
that with a full provision for aid in the creation and support 
of evening schaohi, and in the spread of the whole system to 
the apathetic districts, llie public grant for education might 
be kept within £1.000.01)0. per annum, or at the utmost, 
j£l,300,000. 1 exprtid»ed this opinion iu my Letter to jour 
Lordship of the d4lh -\pril, 1861, in the following words: — 

" The force which will ultimately transform the whole will 
h" be the result of education itself. ^Iien the people know 
" tliat they have even more interest ia tlie education of their 
" eliildren than thfiir rulers have, they will mure and more 
" take charge of it. They now hear two-thirds of the biuthen ; 
** but that third which they do not pay has given value to 
" what berore was of Utile worth, and has thus created a tran- 
'*4ieat power destined to pass from Uie Government into the 
" hands of thoai' who will talnj the charge. The transfeivnce 
" of luimiuistrative power to the local nianagers and the 
*' parents wilt attend the gradual assumption by them of the 
•* payment of tlie pupil toaclitTS, and of the whole of the 
** stipends of the certificated teachers, consequent on the 
"e6Eeots of education on some genemUous of parents, and on 
" the middle cksses. 

" TJie Parliamentary grant has hitherto been so adminis- 
** tered by the Committee of Council as to stimulate the invest- 
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" ment of large sums in school buildings, bj giving about one- 

"third of their value. Between 1880 and 1860, grants 

"amounting to £1.076,753. have caused an investment of 

" subscriptions amounting to f ii,LtflO,asi6. in school buildings, 

"or altogether of £3,436,226. The grant has also promoted 

** Ibe rapid growth of the annual income of schools, by subsi- 

" dies at a similar rate of one-third the whole annnal outlay, 

" so that probably two millions annually are now expended in 

" the support of schools. The public grant may ia a few 

"years increase with corresponding results to £1,000,000. or 

" £1,200,000., making in its progress adequate provision for 

" the education of youth from school-ago to manhood ; but at 

" that point, by well-devised antecedent expedients, its increase 

"may not only bo an-ested, but this annual aid may be con- 

" verted into an instrument, in the hands of skilful adminis- 

*' trators, by which all the rest of the work may be done in 

*' the most apathetic as well as in the most earnest districts* 

'* That resnlt attained, a new seiies of operations may oom- 

" mence, by which the charge of puhlic education may be 

"gi-ftrlually transferred from the Consolidated Fund to the 

" local sources of inoome, school-pence and subscriptions." 

Now, what are the alternatives to the adoption of sacli a 

system, ? 

•throw of the First, wo have the scheme of the Revised Code. This may 

ting Byateni 

the atluptioa be briefly described as an attempt to reduce the cost of the 

A ''fiflfi^'"t education of the poor, by conducting it by a machinery — h*lf 
trained and at less charge; — to entrust it to a lower class of ill- 
paid teachers, and generally to young monitors as assifitants ; — 
to neglect the force of a higher moral and religious agency iu the 
civilisation of the people, — and to define national education as 
a drill in mechanical skill in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
The State would pay less, and be content with a worse article. 
The cheapness of the result would, however, ha no measure of 
its value, — it would be almost worthless. There is too clear 
and faithful a sense of duty in the Church and religious com^ 
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muDions to acquiesce m suoh a Bobeme. It comprises im- 
practicable details. It is an abnipt revolution arjr change from 
all the traditions of the departments, and is destined to fail. 

Secxindly, the notion of Ou practicability of a rate-aitpported 
ayatem. has been refuted by repeated careful investigation and 
^(eperiineni. Sir James Graham's Education clauses in the 
Foctorios' Kegulation Act failed in consequence of the nnited 
opposition of nou-conformists. These clauses were framed on 
the basis of toleration, — they gave as much authority to the 
Church as was consistent with complete civil and rehgious 
liberty within the school. Churchmen reluctantly assented to 
them, and they were almost universally rejected by dissidents 
from her communion. The eubsequent bills, for the partial 
BUpport of edacatiou from the rates, were intended to operate 
iu harmony with the miuuted and administration of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. They failed from two causes : 
from the suspicion with which all the religious communions 
shrink from giving even the shadow of authority in schools to 
the represeutatires of the ratepayer ; and secondly, from tho 
indisposition of the Town Councils, and other representative 
bodies, to permit the total or partial transference of the burthen 
of public education — with only limited authority over it^ 
administration — ^from an assessment of 550 millions on which 
the Consolidated Fund is chtirged, to that of 8tt millions, from 
which the local taxes arc raised. The proposal of tho Iloyal 
Commission, as to county rates, was also wrecked upon this 
rock. 

Thirdly, there remaina the expedient of devising measureefor 
ike restraint of the growth of the puJtlic grant without destroying 
the efficiency of the existing system; while due provision is 
made for the extension of the system, with necessary mudifi- 
t^tions of detail, to rural parishes with very limited population, 
— to districts apathetic on account of the non-residence of 
proprietors, and the humble intelligence and means of the 
tenantry. — and to the worst jvarts of great towns and cities. 

I have already given a statement with respect to the mode 
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of admiiiisteriug u limited capitation graut, go as to ^ecuTe 
fttteiition to the three lowest elements, and another as to the 
mode of reducing the auuual grants to schools ono-third, bo as 
to cause a supply from local resources of the money thus 
withdruwii. 

This reduction of the annual grants was proposed to be 
elTec-teU iu equal aunual iuBtalments in ten years. In like 
manner the whohi of tlis grants might be i*educcd gradu&Uy 
by equal aunual diminutiou. on condition that the stims with- 
drawn should be supplied from local resources. Thus, in 
fifteen ytmrs, the proportions of the whole grant to the whole 
money raised locally might, be chauged from the present ratio 
of one-third grant and two-thirds private funds, to the pro- 
portion of one-fouilh of Parliamentary aid to throe- fourths erf 
voluntary contributions. Applying this ratio to the extension 
of education to the whole of England and Wales — the Com- 
missiouera say that, "in round numbers, the annual grauts in 
" 1860 promoted the education of about 930,000 children, while 
"they leave unaffected the education of l.a/ifl.ooO others of 
" the same class." Accepting this statement as the basis of 
calculation, let us suppose that in Bftoen year^ the present 
system could be extended so as to include these 9,170,000 
children. The aiuiual coeit of this education, at USa. per 
scholar, would be £3,038.000. annually. The present Parlia- 
mentary ^rtait of £700,000. would provide for the whole of this 
extension, if the proportione of all the grants were altered from 
one-third to one-fourth gradually, by equal annual reductions, 
whiclj would proceed pari paiuti iftith the whole phenomena 
of extension. Two millions and a quarter would thus be raised 
locally, to meet three-quarters of a million of public grants. 
One great source of the increase of local funds would consist 
in a gradual growth of income from school-pence. This would 
arise both from somewhat larger weekly payments and more 
regular attendance. If the average attendance of each scholar 
became thirty-six weeks annually, an advance of ono penny 
per week in the school-pence of two millions of scholars would 
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jucc £300,000. This result may be ftttaitied without doubt 
Bfleen jeurs. Three- halfpence advance, weekly, would 

prodaoe £430,000. auoually. 

The prtuc)])le of the change by which the growth of the The priooip 

public grant mij^ht be restraiued, is sufliciBntly indicated in onlered as U 

these arrangain^ts. There is but one alternative. Either proceed pojn 

, . patm Willi U 

the cducAtioQ of the poor must be worseiiea; m proportion as t^u^tb or lot 

it cowts the State loss ; or the restraint oa tlie growth uf the "sources, u 

° only alveroftl 

public grant, and the reduction of its proportions to [iiivate the »<!henie< 

oontribuUoiis, must bti »o ordered that Christian benevolenoe eda^cflffos 
and t)ie sense of duty in p;»rtint* may have tinio to step in, poor- 
and gmdually sustain, by iucrea»ed subscriptions nud school- 
pence, the efficiency of schools. 

The Government h rospunsiblc for the present character Govemo 

- , , . ,,,.,., , . , , .. , invented and 

of schools in all thar dtitiLUs. It iuveat«d the pupil-teacher rcsponalbluf 

i^renticeship, and the training colleges. It convinced the "'"ting «/•< 
religious communions, by tlie earnest advocacy of ita own 
authorb;ed agents, that tho oducjilion of the poor ought to be 
zaised to its present standard. It hay vigilantly superintended 
the execution of its minutes by its own inspectors. .'\t any 
moment it might have required more drill in elementary 
Bubjecta by solioolmasters. One circular letter would luive 
ensured tho closest attention to the sutfloct. It evftn nogloctfjd 
tp carry into execution the lost clause of the minute of the 
Snd of April. 18o^>, dyviaed for tbiy express purjtose, in schools 
which might obtain that capitation grant. Tho whole ourri* 
culum of study has been regulated by its examinnlinna of tho 
training coUcgoti, of certificated teachers, and of pupil-tcachcrs. 
This curriculum might have been modified at any time. The 
Government is therefore idontifiwl with what exists. The pro- 
Bent level of popular instruction has been the result of its 
administration. The work is confessedly inoompleie, but for _ 
its c<mdition in ihh titage of progress, tho Coiiniiitte« of canfiod on oi 
Council is primarily, in all respoots, responsible. It has, how- TOiniuo/by 

ever, contributed only one-third of the cost. The £4,800,000. expending S 

the cn^&tidn 
expendiKl by tho Government, have been met by double that this aybtom, 
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measure of police. The life of the indigent is protected, as at 

the very fouudatiou of laws for the protection of property aud 

tbe public peace. The alternative would be a vast increase of 

vagabondage, crime, and tamult. 

But this system of police for the restrwnt of crime and P°\'®*'^^'?"?^^ 
*' ' and relief of 

pauperism, has little or nothing in it that tends to core those indigence not 

disorders. All curative agencies are of a totally diflfereut '^^''^^^^ agenra 

character. They are purely moral agencies. Their operation Curftiivc agoiu^ 

,,..',,,. , . have li moral 

IS gradual; it is felt only m a generation of men, or m succos- ohnraoLer. 

sive generations. Such agencies appeal to the faith of great They operate 

statesmen, who are alone capable of guiding nations. A S"*^^ J* 
* , . , .,.,., Other oational 

'^Statesman who foresees the necessity of providing for a great exigoDciesrequ 

thoagb remote daooer, threatening the independence of his *or«3'K^'t "nd 

" ° ° . * preparaUou. 

country, trains the population to arms ; inspires tlicm with a 

Tuartiftl spirit ; ycAr by year strengthens citadels and erects 

batteries on the coasts; accumnlates the munitions of war; 

and creates a great navy. The arsenals and dock yards, the 

citadels and forts, after years of preparation, contain a vast 

accuTDulation of the means of national defence. The nation, 

too, is armed, disciplined, and filled with a patriotic spirit 

That conception of the necessity of thus meeting a great 

emergency is the result of the experience which history 

records. In like manner, a confidence in the efficacy of ^nfldenoe to 

moral agencies in tho diminution of crime and paupe'rism, derived J 

results from a careful study of tho history of the emancipation history. 

of the humblest classes of any European nation from serfdom, 

heiotry, and villenage. The primary agent in this has been 

Christianity, which has taught the moral etpuility of nil men in 

the eye of God. This idea, notwithstanding inferiorities of race, Influondsof 

renders the slavery of accountable human beings ultimately ^iave^i^"^J ,— 

impossible in Christian nations. It is equally impossible seriilom. 

that responsible moral agents should be allowed to be the 

victims of mere animal instinct, — of ignorance,- — of the want 

of moral aud religious and uientul culture, — in any Christian 

people. Crime and pauperism are — in the degree in which 

they now exist — ^the heir-looms of the state of serfdom. They 
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nature of the emancipatio; 
the peoplo from a. brutish condition in whioli they were 
used like more intelligent beasts of burthen. But that 
statesman who refuses to make an immediate outlay oo the 
religious cducatiou of the people, in order bo humanise their 
mannors, correct tboir habits, increase their intelligence, and 
rai«e their moral condition, or prefers to cripple such an 
outlay for the sake of some immediate paltry economy, is not 
only snortsighted, but he must in his heart disbelieve the 
efficacy of mural and religious agencies as antidotes to 
pauperism and crime. 

The force of the confidence in these agencies which ejcisls in 
the nation, may be measured by the fact that the Education 
grant is the only part of the fund derived from national taxa- 
tion which, by its expenditure, now produces a voluntary con- 
tribution twice as great, and which by a gradual change, 
extending over fiftei:;u years, may be made to produce from 
local sources, contributions thrice as lar^e as the public grant. 
Would a Chancellor of the Exchequer he farsighted who sshonld 
put this result in peril, if not render it iuipossiblei by an 
abrupt and hai-sh change ? 

Recently proposals have been f>ubmitted to successive Parlia- 
ments for a reduction of the county franchise to a rating 
occupation of £10., and the borough franchise to one of £6. 
Nothing tended to defeat these menanres so much as the a^arm 
excited in the middle classes by the proceedings of the trades 
unioTis. These comhinationa often attempted to regulate labour 
80 as to interfere with the freedom of workmen ; and dictated 
to capital so as to usurp the authority necessary to succest^fal 
enterprise. The domination of the imions was generally 
without the violence and vindiotiveness of farmer times. But 
it was arbitrary — was often directed to objects so mischievoua 
or impracticable, as to inspire a deep-seated aversion to the 
extenaioD of the franchise by the reduction of die proper^ 
qualification. That proposal for including a larger number 
of the moat iotelligent and morally deserving portion of the 
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TTorMng classes within the pale of the constitution is indefi- 
niti'ly postpoued. But all parties agreed in tbo importance of 
devising the means of sifting out the bfist representatives of 
the classas supported by manual labour from the mass, aud 
conferring the fr&ndiise on Lhom. The effect of a steady 
perseverance in a system of national education, such as is at 
present in operation, would bo to raise such men within the 
pale of the constitution. The 33,000 teachers and pupil- 
teachers will certainly all possess the franchiae. They are 
nearly all children of parents supported by manual labour, or 
erf persons not possessing the franchise. Their elevation is a 
type of the true und certain influence of the same kind of 
training on the mass. The fifty-eight millions annually 
expended on beer, spirits, and tobacco' will ho reduced. The 
money thus saved will be devotod to the rent of more comfort- 
able houses, to better household management, to the education 
of Uio children, A better-housod populiition will soon have 
many heads of families within tho pale of the present franchise. 
To give the people a worse education from motives of slwrt- 
Bighted economy, ntxild he, in these respects, utterly incon- 
Bititent with all prec{.*diug national policy. The idea that an 
ignorant, brutish people is either more subordinato or more 
easily controlled tlian a people loyal by conviction and con- 
tented from ex[}erieuoe and reason, is exploded. The notion 
that the mass of the people are the sources of imtional wealth 
merely as beasts of hurthen, — that the nation has no interest 
in their intelligence, inventive capacity, morality, and fitness 
for the duties of frctimen and citi;;ens, — i» a doctrine which 
would find no advocates. No Ohancellor of the Exchequer 
would dare to avow that their flensuality was a prolific eource 
of revenue which he could not afford to check. Why, Uien, is 
£dnca4ion to be discouraged by regulations which out off all 
aid to children under seven and after eleven years of age? 
Why are the annual grants to be reduced twotifths at one 
blow ? Why are the stipends, training, and qualifi cations of 
ecboalmosterB to be lowered? Why is instmction io the 
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scbt>ol to he mainly conceutraled on tlie three lower elemeuts? 
If these scholars aro in preparation for confirmation in the 
church, why are the following instructions to inspectors, of 
August, 1840, to bo rendered practically nugatory by the indiTi- 
dual examiuRtion of ficholars in the lower elements imposed by 
tho Revised Code, viz.,— *'Thatno plan of education ought to bo 
encouraged in which intellectual instruction ia not subordinate 
to tho regulation of the thoughts and habits of tho childreu by 
the doctrines and precepts of revealed religion"? Why is thia 
formidable, if not insurmountable, impedimetit placed in the 
way of the order that " in tho case of schools connected with 
the national church, the inspectors will inijuire tcith tpeoial 
care Jioir far the doctrines and, pr'utciples of the church are 
imtiUed into tho minds of the children"? 

3. One of the plefts for the Revised Oode is, that it was 
necessary to reduce the annual grants to inspected schools and 
training colleges, in order to provide for the establishment of 
evening schools, and for the extension of education in the 
apathetic district!*. 

But Uio plan proposed for both of these objects in the 
Revised Code is impracticable, or nugatory in some of ita 
essential features. 

For example, as to evening schools : the master could not 
teach in them vs-itliout the ruin of his health and the neglect of 
his pupil teachers ; for to mix them with these rude evening 
scholars, struggling with the lowest elements, is an utterly in- 
defensible proposal. The proposed payments to the evening 
schools are not such as to be a motiro for exertion to establish 
them. Tho Code therefore provides no available machiueiy 
for evening schools, and no motive for founding thorn. 

As to tho apathetic districts, there are only two provisions 
in the Code which seem to afford them any practical aid ; 
they are — the creation of the fourth-class certificate, and the 
permission to pupil teachers who have succeBsfully completed 
their apprenticeship, to serve as teachers in small rural schools 
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until their twenty-fifth year.* But these arrangements would 
be frustrated by the want of resources iu such schools under 
the Revised Code. Tliey are, as will be seen by a reference to 
Appendix A, exactly tho schools in which the capitation grant 
of the Code would be often Ihe least productive. 

Much experience baa been accumulated as to the organisa- 
tion of evening schoola, which is quite without influence on 
the regulations of the Code. Tho employment of raw ap- 
prentices — youths of only 19 — iu solo charge of rural schools, 
is open to the gravest objections. 

I shall not venture now to enter further on the plan of ad- 
miuistratioD to be adopted on these two important questions, 
but I have no doubt whatever that an effectual impulse might 
be given to the general introduction of good evening schools, 
and that the present system might bo extended into the smallest 
rural parishes, and the most apathetio districts, without any 
considerable temporary increase of the Pailiamentary grant 

* 118. Pupil toachera who fulfil the concliiioii^ of Article 84, luay, 
upon speoial recommendation hy tlio inspector, aa<l upon consideration 
of their lost ezomioation papers, bo provisionally certified in tho lower 
grade of the fourth di^iition for immediate service in charge of small 
rural sobools, but after the holdar'H 35Ui year of ago (oomplcted) such 
provisional certificates must have been exchanged for pormanont certi> 
fioates (Articlo 60), or aro ipio facto cancelled. 

lid. Rural schools, in order to fall under .'\rticIo 11^, must not 
oontain more than l.SOO square fed of aapcrfioial area in the whole of 
rthe school-rooms and ctass-room^, or thoy must bo certified as nut 
needing nor likely to be aitanded by more than UH) scholars- 
Pupil teaehirs who have suecett/iilbj completed-lheir apprenticeship. 

64. At the close of the eppreniieeship popil teachers are perfecUy 
free in the choice of employment. Any person properly interested in 
ItnoTring the character of a pupil teacher may apply to Ibe Committee 
of Council for a testimonial, declaring that the pnpil teacher has fiua- 
cossfully completed an apprenticeship ; or the pupil teaoher, if mlliog 
to oontioue in the work of education, may become an asaislont in an 
• demeotary school (Article 80), or may become a Queen's scholar in s 
normal Kchool (Articles U3 107), or may be provisionully certified for 
immediate service in cbar^ of small rural schools (glides llfl, IIU). 
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I have already quoted the passage in which I deliberately stated 
vaj conviction that the public grant, under a wise and proTident 
restraint, would at uo time exceed £1.000,000. or fl,';jOO,000., 
and that above two millions of scholars might, in fifteen years, 
be well taught and trained in inspected schools, under certifi- 
cated teachers, at an expense to tki State tfien reduced to 
£760,000. per annvm. 

Can Parliament refuse this outlay, when it would represent 
three millions of annual expenditure, of which two millions 
and a quarter would be derived from local voluntary resources, 
and at least £1,12.5,000. from the school peace paid by the 
parents of the scholara ? 1 should feel the utmost confidence 
that the cooperadou of the education societies representing 
the Church and the religious communions would be given to 
produce this result. Under a wise, faithful, and sympathising 
administration, Bti'snuously striving with the education societies 
to attain it. there would be the utmost moral certainty ul its 
accompUshm^t. 
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It is impossible in this Letter to submit to your Lordahip 
obtjurvutiuns ou numerous matters of detail, which would onlj ■ 
encumber and obscure the drift of the general observations 
which 1 have felt it my duty to lay before you. But I hope 
your Lonlship will give me credit for not having overlooked 
them, though I have found it impossible even to allude to 
them in this argument. 



I have the honour to be, 
My Lord, 

Your obedient Servant, 
JAilES P. KAY SHUTTLEWORTfl. 



The Earl Graitvilt-e, KG., President of 
the Council anU of the Commiltu of the 
Privy CouitcU on Education* 



Appendix 

The inequalities in the operation of the capitatiou graul scheme 
in^ibe Revised Code exliibited in diHerent districts. 

Rev. Johu JUenet, Chaplain of the HoekLTiU Training School, 
Bishop's StoTtford, in a letter to the Guardian, diUed OotobfT 21st, 
1861, gives the following results of his inquiries: — 

1. " That mfftnt-schrtols ortnM not ifi the great mtuorily of casys be kept opoD. 

ft. That new Bchools and sebooUin shifting pfipiilaaotjv would i^utfer eiionuoualj'. 

$. Tbai boys' echoolB in ptirtiuular parte of lovaB would buit'ur the Itamly and. 
that (tome iiiijjht gain more dian tfaty receive uow. 

4. Thai tlio largest gmntx would \ie earned wliere the>' are least. Deeded, and 
tbat tbarefore the afifiistance given would be in inverse propbrtion Lu tbe need." 
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BojTi' school in very sltiflana London population 

Blij^' »ohaol in u man ufuu luring town 

Boys' school in ii shii'dng London populaiioa 

Ba>'6' fiuUool lon^ tiwiabllAhed, and iadiidiug farmers' 

and niiddle-daaH children 

Boys' Bchool, with very close approiriniiition to H.M.I, 

standard 

Oirk' school, (ditto hh to standard) 

Girls' bchool in a large luwti {ditto as to staai]ard) 

Mixed under a uiibtrefs, fii-aitcrtul uotintry popuktiun. . . . 
Infant nclmol, v«ry sucoetii>fnl (uverHRc attendance, 150).. 
Infant school, eBtabliehed a your, in a very low town 

populiilion 

Infant- subool, London populatiun 
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The returns which have been furuislied to roe hy school mauagors, 
teachers, and others, give the following results: — 



Rate of loM in nnuaal srutt 
uadBf Bvviscd Uwh. 

'ram '.J-fitlis to O-Otlm. 



Schools with semi-barbarous, tniprant poptUation in I v.. 

manufaoturiug districts — ViUngos f 

Townn From '-J-Sibs to 2'3rdfl. 

SohonU in dense and corrupt poi-ts of old cities "idlp Q.Bihs to ''-3rd«. 

largt^ towns J 

Sdhet^ in pnnperised rural diMiricta, where Ibe o'l'^dr^^o 1 prnm *> nrha to 2 8rdi 

areemijloyedin DUUJerousLarvesUi, itc j 

Sdbools on wild moorland, with eoaltored population . . From Z TilIis lo 2'3nld. 

The whole previous 
Sobools oloijely connected with a wealthy congregation 

in long settled and pro^^perous parts of a town . , 



Schools of a Hettltid, well-employail rural population, in 
which the inflnenct? of the proprietors and tenantry 
are beneficially excrdsed , 

Schools in rural piirishes, iulcniiodiAte between tbo«e 
with wenlthy imd vigilant pati-oos, and ^choula in 
pQDp^rised and apathetic districts 

Soho«'la in rnnU pnriHhet; wiUi bad roads — a scattered 
pi ipnl at ion— non-resident proprietors — teuoiitry in- 
different, much harveet work — nod ill-endowL'd 
benefice for clergjnnan ...•«...«».■ .««.«««*...p« 



gnint would be ob- 
tained, or only onu- 
Qflh lu&d stUFerod. 



One-flf\b loss. 
From l.-iUi 



to 1 .Ird 



Will either be closed, 
or will become "Ad- 
venture Schools." 



